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MOTION PICTURES— 


Their Effectiveness in the Teaching of: 


Physics Handwriting 
Handwork Cooking 
Oral English Hygiene 


Is Tested in 


Visual Education 


A Comparative Study of Motion Pictures and 
Other Methods of Instruction 


Edited by Frank N. Freeman 


This scientific scrutiny of visual education is of 
great significance and practical importance in the 
educational world. To test the claims of the new 
methods and to help determine how fast the schools 
should go in adopting them was the purpose of an in- 
vestigation made with the aid of a grant from the 
Commonwealth Fund. 


Is the film more or less efficient than other methods 
of education? This question was experimentally at- 
tacked in the schools of Chicago, Evanston, Detroit, 
Cleveland, and Joilet, by experts in educational work. 
They describe their individual experiments in this 
volume, and an organized summary coordinates the 
entire series. This book should be read by everyone 
connected with or interested in educational processes. 


400 Pages, $3.50, Postpaid, $3.70 


The Universi ty of ‘Chicago Press 


5910 Ellis Avenue - - Chicago, Illinois 
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To uphold the traditions of 
America’s most exclusive schools 


In the delightfully intimate classrooms of 
America’s most exclusive Daylight 
Projection endows Visual Education with the 
personal touch that contributes so much 
toward upholding scholastic traditions 

Rev. H. J. Buehler, M.A., Litt.D., Headmaster 
of the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn., en 
dorses Daylight Projection by graciously writ 
ing: 

“T was amazed at the complete way in which 
you have solved the problem of lantern-slide 
instruction in the classroom in full daylight 


schoc Is, 


al comparatively small cost to each school 
Your Daylight Screen is an epoch-making 
achievement, and it should be a part of the 
equipment of every American school.” 

With Daylight Projection the instructor reé 


front of his class where he commands 
attention | 


the shades remain up 
taken as usual in full daylight. and 
fosters 


alert intelligent 


Mains 1n 
interest and 
notes are 
perfect ventilation 
thinking 
Send the 
Projection 


coupo! tor the story ot Davlight 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


442 Niagara St. 


SPENCER LENS CO., 
442 Niagara St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me the 
Name 


Address 


Please Write to Advertisers and 


story of Daylight Projection 


Mention Ti 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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HE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN has had the honor and privilege of printing each 
feo the official departments of the two national organizations so far established in 
the field of visual education, namely, The National Academy of Visual Instruction and The 
Visual Instruction Association of America. It is also an authorized medium through which 
the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations presents to the educa- 
tional field its monthly list of Film Recommendations by its Better Films Committee. These 
features of the magazine have been possible only because of its professional character and 
its freedom from any affiliation which could influence or hinder impartial service to the 
visual cause. 

We may be pardoned for feeling some pride in announcing still another authorization 
which reflects, we believe, the growing confidence felt in this magazine throughout the edu- 
cational field. We quote, with permission, from a recent letter from the president of the new 
Department of Visual Instruction in the National Education Association: 


“Inasmuth as THE EpuCATIONAL SCREEN is the only distinctively educational jour- 
nal devoting its attention exclusively to visual instruction and which is not dominated, 
as I believe, by commercial motives, I shall be pleased, while I am president of the De- 
partment of Visual Instruction of the National Education Association, to supply you 
with all notices and plans as rapidly as they develop. You will be at liberty to use 
them in any way you choose. It will be perfectly proper, I think, for you to set aside 
a page in the journal heading it ‘Visual Instruction Department of the National Edu- 
cation Association.’ You might want to give it a sub-title such as ‘Notices and An- 
nouncements of the Activities of the above department will be given attention here 
from month to month.’” 
(Signed) H. B. Witson, Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, Calif. 
We are following the suggestion and the first appearance of the new depariment in 
THE EpucaTIONAL ScrREEN will be found on another pag For this month the department 
contains a résumé of the address given during the first sessions of the new department held 
during the recent convention as a part of the Department of Superindence program. 


iy.) peers before has visual education received the scholarly attention and extended dis- 
ir cussion that was accorded it during the recent February meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A. More than twenty addresses were delivered during the 
week by representative educators throughout the United States, either on the half-day pro- 
gram offered by the Department of Superintendence itself or on the two half-day programs 
offered by The National Academy of Visual Instruction. Of the former program we 
present a résumé elsewhere in this issue, and hope to print entire in a later number the 
notable speech by Dr. Charles H. Judd which closed the session with a most able analysis of 
the present and forecast for the future of the visual movement. 

Of this wealth of material we shall present all that our space will permit. In this number 
we give papers by Joseph J. Weber of the University of Arkansas, Frank A. Fucik of the 
Chicago Schools, and Burton A. Barnes of the Detroit schools. In forthcoming numbers 
will appear the papers by James N. Emery of the Pawtucket schools, by Cora Johnstone Best 
of the Minneapolis schools, by Orrin L. Pease of the Buffalo schools, by Charles Roach of 
Iowa State College, and others. Still others of the papers will appear in the March and 
April numbers of Visual Education, published by the Society for Visual Education at 806 
West Washington Blvd., Chicago, notably those by Susan M. Dorsey of Los Angeles, by 
James A. Moyer of Boston, by Supt. R. G. Jones of Cleveland 
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State Service in Slides and Photographic Prints 


A. W. ABRAMS 
Albany, N. Y. 


HE loan section of the Visual Instruction 
Division of New York State Department 
of Education occupies a room 22x47 feet in 
floor dimensions with a small room adjoining. It 
is entirely separated from the other quarters of 
The section are 


from 


the Division. activities of the 


quite distinct those of the other sections 
already described. 

Slides available. On June 30, 1923, the Divi- 
sion had for circulation 212,359 slides of which 
67,229 or 32 percent were colored. These slides 
are designated by 7,962 specific titles, each ac- 
companied by a call The 


number of slides per title is 26, but the num- 


number. average 
ber varies from eight or less to one hundred 
or more dependent upon the demand. 

The number of different pictures available is 
large for a 


what can be called 


Numbers, however, reported by 


thus not yet 
state bureau. 
any bureau have no definite significance until 
one knows what The 7962 
titles thus far announced represent a selected 
collection. What is equally important is the 
fact that the fully to the 
ever increasing demand for the slides that have 
been that 
for the particular time the applicant has occa- 
sion to use ordered. Many fields of 
study have not been touched at all. But for 


they stand for. 


Division responds 


announced and deliveries are made 


what is 


those fields for which slides have been an 
nounced the applicant can depend upon a rea- 
sonably wide range, excellent quality and posi- 
tive value, and can count upon receiving on time 
practically all that are ordered. A 
reckoning shows that over 98 


furnished. No 


somewhat 
recent percent 
of the slides ordered are bor- 
rower has to ascertain when any slides will be 
available or name a second choice. 

Loans are made directly to 


ship- 


Direct service. 
borrower. 
No borrower has to plan to use slides 


each There is no routing of 
ments. 
when they happen to arrive according to a sche 
made for borrowers. Likewise it 
that 
selection made by 
applicant makes his own selection adapted to 


dule many 
no one is dependent upon a 


Each 


is obvious 
or for some one else. 





will appear in the April issue. 


his particular needs. A routing system of lend 
ing would now be wholly unsatisfactory in 


New York state. 


Slides lent are seldom sent from school to 
school even within the same city or village 
system. Sending slides to the central office of 


from there 


time, but 


a school system to be distributed 


to separate schools was tried for a 


the universal practice has grown up for the 


superintendent to authorize each principal to 


This 
altogether more economical and effective 


order direct: arrangement has proven 
A public library may obtain state slides and 
Wherever a 
local 


regularly re- 


sublend them to its patrons 
library undertakes to render this service, 


organizations (not schools) are 


ferred to it by the Division, for there are ad 


vantages in having the library handle the en 
tire business rather than only a part of it 
Who may borrow. Any teaching institution 


and any organization or club may _ borrow 
Slides are sent to an individual even if no or 
some cases slide s 
The only 
that they 


a collection or admission charge 


ganization is mentioned. In 
are borrowed for home use restric 
tion placed upon loans is must not 
be used where 
in any form is taken. To this rule there is ab 


solutely no exception. 


Ordering slides. Slides are furnished only 
upon formal application made on our official 
blank. The applicant must indicate specifically 
what slides are wanted. No selections are made 
by the Division for any borrower Che Divi 
sion decided long ago that it was an unwis¢ 
policy to undertake to fill informal applications 
or to try to supply slides from unorganized 


slides are available that are not 
titled in 


are furnished any institution or organization on 


stock. No 


y 
separately which 


printed pamphlets, 


application. 
Period of loan. Any 


slides at any time for one week including time 
teaching in 


applicant may obtain 
required for return shipment. A 
borrow for a 
this 


may be registered to 


month, but for 


stitution 
period of one privilege 


must submit a definite schedule of specific topics 


Editor’s Note.—This is the third of a series of articles by A. W. Abrams, chief of The Visual 
Instruction Division of the University of the State of 
tion as it has been developed in the state from headquarters at 


York, on the work of visual instruc- 


\lbany. The last article of the 


New 


series 
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that are to be taught by the visual method, 15,000 supplementary books, about one for each 
state whether the work is to be done in the pupil, have been provided by the schools using 
regular classroom or a special lantern room, the set. Few schools discontinue the use of the 
and indicate approximately the percent of the set. Each year some additional copies of the 
slides are made to accommodate new regis- 
trants. A teacher’s manual, Bulletin 684, has 
been prepared to guide teachers in this work. 

\ similar set of 200 slides for Australasia is 
offered. The slides of this set are lent by call 
number for one month only. The requirement 
as to classroom equipment and books for top- 





ical reading are similar to those for South 
America 

Recently another study on Greek and Roman 
civilization, 605 slides, has been announced. To 
receive these for longer than a week classroom 
equipment is required. The general policy is to 
require classroom equipment whenever a full 
and balanced collection for any large field of 
study has been prepared. In this way schools 
are given ample time for building up equipment 














Corner of Loan Section: On right a few 
of the 52 slide cabinets, one girl picking out but are led to understand that visual instruc- 
slides, another filing a discharged shipment; tion may be an organized method of teaching 
next to farther wall a table where the slides 
of return shipments are rearranged in classi 
fication order: nearby a truck load of slides 
from packing room;:at desks examining, tically by call numbers in drawer cabinets as 


instead of entertainment or relaxation for pupils. 
How slides are handled. Slides are filed ver- 


counting and recording shown in the accompanying illustration. Each 
slide must be picked out and checked against 


whole period of registry to be used for lantern the call number of the application. Charge en- 


tries are made on record cards. 
The slides that are returned each day are 


work When an application indicates that the 
teacher is planning to use the slides merely for 


supplementary exercises rather than for positive 








training in observation and for class discussion, 
it is denied \ separate schedule is required 
for each subject and grade for which the privi 
lege is desired. It is thus impossible for a 
school on the monthly plan to get slides one 
month for one subject and the next month for 
another. The applicant agrees to use a cet 
tain Monday in the month for filing applications. 

Under this plan a school may have a dozen 
or more registrations, each teacher filing on a 
separate blank each month an application for 


the slides wanted under the schedule The 





slides are sent to the school as a lot shipment 








but in separate packages so the principal can at 


once distribute the slides to the teacher for Corner of packing room at close of day: 
whom they are intended At right a day’s incoming shipments, at left 
There is also a quarter-year period for the express clerk checking out last of outgoing 


e : : : ‘ . < te > 9 > | : ra] =1j 
use of a special collection of 237 slides on South hipments, beyond, 2 men still packing slides. 


America. To be registered for this privilege, 


classroom equipment and an ample supply ot delivered to a large table where they are sorted 
books and pamphlets for topical reading are an according to call number. They are then ready 
absolute requirement. At present the Division to be quickly redistributed to their proper place 


can supply this set for 400 classes a year. Over in the filing cabinets 
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Other details are examining slides for break- 
age, sending due _ notices, against 
schedules, answering inquiries, etc. 

Packing and shipping. 
use partitioned boxes for shipping. 
of box would doubtless reduce breakage some- 
what but would not be economical, as it is more 
expensive to make and would require much 
more time for handling. Such a box is also less 
satisfactory as a container for the slides while 
in use. Cloth 
used, made in three sizes. 


checking 


The Division does not 
Such a type 


covered pasteboard boxes are 
Into these a certain 
number of slides are placed, the extra space 
being filled with cardboards the size of a slide 
This box is put inside a very plain wooden one 
having a hinged cover and clasp. 

Shipments are made by express or parcel 
post as seems preferable for each shipment. 

Loans of sets. 


classified slides a certain 


From the regular stock of 


number of fixed sets 


have been assembled. These are used to some 
extent by schools for supplementary exercises 
but chiefly by organizations for lectures. They 
accommodate borrowers that do not want any 
thing in particular or are unwilling .o take the 

There are still 
state, but they get a 
No “set” is lent 
No list « 
lent 


select slides. such 


New York 


minimum of encouragement. 


trouble to 
persons in 


+ 


for a period longer than one week. 
titles is furnished in advance. The slides 
number 
As most of these are borrowed on the 


by call constitute 67 percent of the 
whole. 
monthly plan, it is obvious that only a very 
small part of the slides are borrowed for “pop- 
ular” use. 

Summary of loans. The distribution of Joans 
of slides among different classes of borrowers 
for the school year 1922-23 was as follows: 





The Educational Screen 
Teaching Institutions: Borrowers Slides 
Ce | ar 10 14,044 
Teachers training schools...... 2 3,726 
Cay Maeh schools... ....6..<.. 58 18,128 
City elementary schools........ 219 166,579 
Village schools under a super- 
IEE BASIE eee eee 62 47,777 
Other villages with academic 
Oe GENT rere Cer eer 256 132,807 
ee ee ee 48 15,533 
Private schools .......... 62 27,529 
Universities and colleges 13 3,979 
i eer 730 430,102 
State Institutions 17 8,218 
Extension Work: 
District superintendents ..... 15 1,512 
Libraries ; Sed 20 11,061 
Churches . “eS ‘ci .. 148 38,290 
Other organizations ... ony oe 21,409 
Total .. 299 72,272 
Grand total ere | 510,592 


The total number of shipments was 4,507. 


Cost of borrowing. There is no charge for 
The 
The 


ments prepaid and is responsible for breakage 


the use of slides. state outgoing 


pays 


transportation, borrower returns ship 


Breakage charges are collected or _ service 
ceases. 

Loans of photographs. Mounted photo 
graphs are lent on essentially the same plans 
as slides are except that they may not be 


ordered by sets 


Making Visual Aids* 


BURTON 


I etre it 


HE visual department in a city seems to 

7 have at least, three good reasons for ex- 
istence. 

1. Recommendation and preparation of visual 
materials. 

2. Distribution of 
school system. 

3. Checking the usability of material to pre- 
vent money waste. 


these materials in the 


**Read before the National Academy 
connection with the N. E 


A. Meeting 


of Visual Instruct: 


3ARNES 


Schools 


It is not a new kind of education, but rather 


a service department to supply visual materials 
to the schools. 
In making visual aids the aim of the depart- 


ment is to produce material which will be the 


most usable for the teacher in the class-room 


Usability is the key-word to the situation. To 


insure usability there are certain considerations 


Hall, Art Institute, February 28, 1924 


n at Fullerton 
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ial. Some of thes« tivities of news value. The picture is run in the 

theatres of the city for a week, and then sold to 
rtment for our use. When a supervisor 
has something to be screened she notifies the 
visual department: We go to the film man, make 


all necessary arrangements, and handle the film 
; ‘ ; after it has had the week’s run 
| + 


Tl 


ld b planned by he ny ’ 
ty Ss eget | itoon film was prepared under super- 


the department working with a commer- 


: ( pany. Principals, teachers, and chil- 

; dren in the Detroit schools were the actors, while 

a the mee r of Platoon Schools prepared the 
;, Pere - scenari This preparation of films for publicity 


is al tablished institution in Detroit. 


I wish now to turn to the discussion of a new 


; ries leparture in Detroit in the preparation of visual 


estion of whicl material. It is as yet in the pioneer stage but 
necessary publicit; there are great possibilities of development on the 
the supervision o1 future in education. This new work is the prepa- 
ition of cartoons to aid in the work in instruc- 


For some reason, cartoons are little used in in- 

d with only tl rst tructiot hey are as powerful as dynamite as 
nt, the purcha nd proj ul nd are coming to their own in the 
Running ra_ disct n of political questions in the newspapers. 
Detroit has mad If political truths can be put across to people 

¢ aids: Mot pi by means of cartoons why cannot other truths of 
sters, map rap! vital value to mankind be put across to our chil- 
State health departments 
ctur nd re beginning to use cartoons, but, in general, our 
as bare of cartoons today as they 


s before the time of 


ubject rl i1 \ toon on any subject you may suggest 
rt fet n lrawn with so much power and punch 


tional educat that the message of the drawing will hit you 


latoon s : ween the eyes, and tickle you when 
Detroit school it hits 1. You get the point with no effort. 
ruction of 1 rs he trut of a score of laborious pages may be 


uch witl hat 1 conv 1 to the mind by means of a few scratches 
wing pen is mightier 
teacher Ass to thar ld t Cartoons challenge the eye of 
Id and you ill nationalities. Babes and old 

department at met Americans, Chinese and Eskimos all read 
Als the Ims nd et \ pictu at a glance I notice that 

were run afternoot pton Sinclair says that Radio will popularize 

ichigan State Fair last ul rsal world language in the next quarter 
ith the Detroit School century But we don’t have to wait for radio 
100 peop! v all o1 nd ew languag¢ We already have in car- 

Cody ss] nthus! toot t 1 simple universal method for the 

lue for educatior ntet ns f vital truths among the races of 


‘ation of a_ text-book in 





the thentres. A coi vhich trut ire recorded in such a way that 
| literally | vho runs may read, I would consider 
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as a great contribution to the welfare of the hu- 
man race. Then if the cartoons in the text book 
were animated, and used as movies we will leave 
it to the scientific educators to measure the results 
in teaching value. : 

With the idea in mind of taking a few falter- 
ing steps in the direction of the preparation of 
cartoon material for the instruction of children 
I have drawn some fifty cartoons during the last 
four months. For this opportunity to experiment 
I am greatly indebted to Supt. Frank Cody of 
Detroit, who transferred me from a position of 
Principal to the Visual Department; Mr. A. S. 
Barr, under whose friendly direction I have 
worked, and to Mr. Norton Pearl, of the Detroit 
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Health Education Department, who has all the 
vision and enthusiasm of a pioneer. 

Last October, Mr. Pearl requested that I sup- 
ply him with fifty cartoons covering points in 
the course of study in health instruction in the 
Detroit Elementary Schools. We worked for a 
time by means of daily conferences on the mate- 
rial. Mr. Pearl would give me one day the idea 
he wanted me to cartoon, and that night I would 
draw the cartoon and bring it to him for criti- 
cism the next day. We have not as yet decided 
whether to put the cartoons out as slides, pictur- 
ols, movies, posters, or illustrated booklets, but 
thought you might be interested in seeing them, 
and we are looking for help and suggestions. 


One Way to Secure Satisfactory Film Service at 
Moderate Cost* 


FRANK A. 


Fucik 


Principal Pope School, Chicago 


VER since John Amos Komensky demon- 
EK, strated the value of pictures in books, or 
the relation of the concrete to the abstract, edu- 
cators have added and utilized device after de- 
vice to fix the thought in the learner’s mind. 

That moving pictures have a place in educa- 
tion needs no defense today. Our modern com 
plex life of speed in everything about us com- 
pels the utilization of every agent to prepare 
the young for the life they must live in, about, 
and out of school. People at large accept the 
moving picture almost as a necessity so that the 
transition from the outside to the inside of the 
school is but a natural development, and it is 
indeed a small hamlet which does not boast of its 
movie house. The expense of this latest neces- 
sity, the transition of the movie from the the- 
atre into the school, is willingly and gladly borne 
by the pupils and community 

It is not my purpose this afternoon to dwell 
upon the cost of the various movie machines, their 
installation, or operation; but rather to cite a con- 
crete use of this latest invention at the Pope 
School during the past two years. 

I will presume therefore that a machine is in- 
stalled in a suitable hall with all accessories nec- 
essary, such as the proper screen, dark shades, 
and comfortable seats. Conditions of course vary 
in each local community, and various methods 


must of course be modified in order to insure a 
whole-hearted support of the school patrons 
This is a question of organization of the various 
elements into one harmonicus whole, which any 


Superintendent knows how to adjust 


City Conditions 
The local conditions in Chicago are fixed along 
certain definite lines, which expense must be met 
f the films them 


apart from the secondary cost « 
selves. Briefly summarized, they are these: the 
Movie Operators Unien has a definite scale of 
wages, the operators are all licensed by the City 
of Chicago, and the conditions under which mov- 
ing pictures may be shown are fixed by City 
Ordinance. The booth must be strictly in accord- 
ance with the Fire Ordinances and have all safe- 
guards in place. This, in brief, is one of the 
fixed conditions which must be met in Chicago 
by every school cr movie house. The scale of 
wages of the operator is about $15.00 a day 

\t the Pope School we avail ourselves of a 
regular City licensed Union Operator for one-half 
day, twice a month, because we are insured 
against any danger, and have the same man all 
the time. In this way the definite responsibility 
is fixed and our movies always go with a snap 
and are definite and regular in action. It is poor 
procedure to have any stops, breaks or flashes 


when pupils are seated in a darkened assembly 


*Read before the National Academy of Visual Instruction at Fullerton Hall, Art Institute, February 28. 1924, in 
connection with the N. E. A. Meeting. : 
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hall, as it tends to poor morale, causes noise, dis- 


satisfaction and a lack of faith in the manage- 


ment of the school; which you all recognize as 
poor school procedure. This is apt to occur es- 


pecially if some temporary, hit and miss oper- 
ator is employed; not to say anything of the dan- 
ger of spoiling the effectiveness and positiveness 


of the machine itself. 
Part Played by Movies 


The movies at the Pope School are a regular 


part of our school work and organization. In 


September at the opening of the school year, each 
teacher is supplied with a schedule showing the 
definite time and dates for the whole school year, 
which in Chicago is ten months. Moving pic- 
tures are shown twice a month in connection with 
minute given by a different 


a fifteen program 


room at each performance. In this way the whol 
school cooperates. Each room is responsible for 
one program, each room has the opportunity to 


appear on the stage, and every one is represented, 


making every one responsible, creating democracy 


in a practical way. Not over four reels are shown 
at any performance, as experience has shown that 
in an elementary school like the Pope pupils can 
not focus their attention for a much longer time. 
A longer time brings about a break in attention, 
interest, and grasping mental power, which brings 
unpleasant results 

Right at this point it is well to emphasize the 
need of care—too many reels are apt to cause eye 
strain and go beyond the mental as well as physi 
point. The shown are of 


cal fatigue pictures 


course all strictly educational :—Travelogues, 


Geographical and Industrial pictures; and for th 


child-like 


with definite 


lower grades a comedy is included, 


which deals lessons of some good 


moral teaching kindness, sympathy, fair play 


Cost 


The cost of the movies is anywhere from $15 
to $20 per one performance, or from $30 to $40 a 
This 


service in 


month, depending on the cost of the films 
includes the cost of 
fact, is the total or 


of upkeep is met by 


operation, film 


outside cost. This expenss 
having the pupils pay the 
small sum of five cents a month. The money is 
sent to the office on certain definite days each 
Pope School Movie 


Films, 


month, and credited to the 
Fund. The 
and Film Service are then made by check. To 


payments for the Operator, 


have movies oftener than twice a month is, in my 
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opinion, under present arrangements of over- 
loaded courses of study, a mistake; because too 
much valuable time is lost, and collecting money 
each The plan fol- 


lowed at the Pope School has worked splendidly 


week is a nuisance to all. 


in this regard. Some rooms now have the habit 
of paying their full amount for one semester of 
five months, or 25 cents at one time in advance. 
This effort. The cost of five 
cents a month is ample to carry forward these 


saves time and 
movies, giving the pupils eight reels a month, four 


reels every two weeks. To briefly summarize, 


the cost is as follows: 
1—$15 to $20 per performance. 
2—$30 to $40 per month. 
3 A cost of 


month means \%c per reel. 


five cents per capita each 


When the pupils grasp this moderate cost they 
are more than satisfied. 

The plan of having movies each week and col- 
lecting money every week is a questionable pro- 
valuable time is lost. 


cedure, because too much 


To have a one cent movie one week, a two cent 
movie the next, and perhaps a three or five cent 
special the third week is a mistake; for you can 
readily see how this degenerates into a mere col- 
lection agency and becomes a nuisance to pupils, 
Some one for- 


teachers, parents, and the office. 


gets the cent, others lose it; and the parents and 
teachers are kept running in circles attempting to 
keep pace with the three ring circus. It is en- 
tirely too wasteful of precious time, entails use- 
less bookkeeping, and creates a distaste for the 


movies themselves. 


Summary 


For a cost of five:cents per month the Pope 


School follows this plan: Moving pictures of 


four reels each are given twice a month, in con- 
bly program of 15 minutes 


nection with an Assem 


by some room. Each assembly opens and closes 


with a song. The total time for this assembly is 
never over one hour and 15 minutes. These pro- 
prams stimulate a healthy, clean rivalry, awaken 
variety of 
democratic manner. 


civic pride, and furnish an endless 


splendid ideas in a most 


Democracy is silently thought, responsibility as- 
sumed, and the socializing influence is excellent. 
These movie assemblies furnish themes for dis- 
cussion and written work in English, and incul- 
cate a pride in the school and promote and create 
an excellent school spirit. 
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Types of Visual Aids Most Serviceable™ 


JOSEPH 


University 


MONG the 


able, which two o 


various visual aids now avail- 


A 


to be the most serviceable in cur schools today 


r three types appear to you 
Which types would you suggest in answer to my 


question? How much agreement do you think 


would there be among several educators if they 
were asked to judge? Would their opinions he 
characterized more by difference than by unan 


imity, or just the revers« \re some types really) 


hy] 


ble \ moment’s reflec- 


Which 


aids, then, are the most serviceable? 


more servicea than cthers? 


tion forces an affirmative reply visual 


When I was first assigned this problem for dis 


cussion I had a feeling that it was a rather weak 
question to debate, not unlike the classic school 
issue “Which animal is more useful to the 
farmer, the cow or the hors However, whe 
I had thought it over for a while, I arrived at 
the conclusion that it is more important than it 
at first appeared. So I tackled it with determi 
ation and decided to discuss an array of three 


I Cr 


they are | 


nsider most 


shall 


visual aids which 
What 


explain first what I mean 


or four types of 
education. 


Let 


serviceable in 


disclose later. mi 
by a visual aid. 
representation ff an 


a visual aid I mean th 


object, 


, 
By 

} 
a situation, or nship im 


dimensional line or nensional for 


when it accompanies lang 


the latter 


impressive. 


represeniation, 
cresting, imtel 


ke 


mak 


and 


tends to 


hle 


mor rt 


i 


igi Illustrations will m: 


this definition clearer. The blackboard drawing 
of an automoble is a representative in line: tha 
is, the actual object is suggested to the imagina 


tion by means of chalk lines upon a plane surtac 
On the other hand, the toy model of a he 


} 


being 


LIS 1s 


a representation in form, the model shap 


after a real house presumably in reduced but 
correct proportions. 

Not only are objects visualized in line and 
form, but also situations, trends, and relationships 





For example, an Eskimo life situation can be d 


picted in line by a picture or in form by an ex 
hibit. Moreover, a trend, such as the gradual 
change in price-levels, can be delineated by a 
graph or diagram or symbolized by pins and 


strings on a bulletin board. Finally, a relation- 


ship, such as that involved in, say, square root, 
*"Read before the National Academy of Visual Instru 


with the N. E 


A. Meeting 


connection 


J 
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WEBER, 
f Arkansas 
can be visualized by a blackboard sketch or by a 
cellection of wooden blocks 
The term “aid,” when applied to any concrete 
medium, implies that it must somehow be helpfu 
in the realization of a definit aim In accord 
ance with this, a isual aid” in education is as ' 
sumed to be helpful in the work of the schools 
Professional opinion, s¢ fic stigation, and 
practical experience—all unit u t tl 
assumption. Visual aids illust t vrit 
ten language concretely, and hence: ike ( 
charming and memorabl i his s been | d 
conclusively Carefully I led experiments 
indicate that visual aids along h ve truc 
tion increase t effect Ss t tru 
in amounts ranging from five t fty per cent.* 
From the = standpoit t 
utes 1 I< dj 1¢ 1 ‘ 4 
general class ry ncipa the 
diagrammati« s—maps. chart 
grams; (1 the tri 
globes — na , 
realistic ) ure On in 4 
trations ds ite rawing ( 
photograpl d) t f stic flat pict 
dardized r screen p cti 
(e) the uniqu erece?r ts i 
tural realis nd | 
which depict t 
The atts tes brought out t f 
paragra l t t 
for evaluat 
ompa ( \ t H | 
ire not I 
evaluatior Pr { | 
:dditional | P ’ 
+] ‘sual of ' 
p aring, | ( re not 
con? « ' rental d transnortat 
( ) cost { d ri k sf 
of administrative circulatior ) oY 
lation with variable subject matte 1 (m) 
idaptability to and marked effectivens p 
cine imstructi 
No W ( isk d € 1 Ih 
WV or 1 EA J 
\ Aid S ( I 
s Als Sor I Val 
Stere S : I . ~ 
t ) 
it Fullert H Art Inst Fe 8, 1924 
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“Which single one visual aid is the most service Other visual aids may be considered in guc- 
able?” what would be jy decision in the light cession—the model, the exhibit, the map and the 
the foregoing criteria Would you say the globe, and even the newborn “picturol”—all of 


picturé Probably That is what them | ng certain individual advantages and 
f us would inclined to s n first limitations. But I shall pass them by, and now 


most ol IS woul Cil i a) ilITlita U0 


thought. especially those of us who ha‘ not had attempt to summon the courage to make a few 


motion 


much motion picture experienc But 11 what nominatio! n my own account. 
about the hig] st of rentals and equipment and I remember, before I decided to make these 
project to s nothing of the towering pul nominatior [| was confronted with a classic 
chase pri r t Pp cost ol tual pr dilemm: r, on the one hand, if I would refuse 
ductiot \ vhat t the difficult . to exp! myself in a definite way, this paper 
ne what 1 desire t rrelate filn th yot would stly invite the criticism of being sterile, 
school work, and t ut tting nim with not g but feeble platitudes and glittering 
when jy want thet ; onsiderati a generalit 1 misdemeanor which college profes- 
depressiv put it 1 lat tly the 1 ors are only too prone to commit. On the other 
pict vou t ur answer, at least har ould make a few arbitrary nomina- 
ot } ror t tir ng, anothet pe must tions, I would lay myself open to being consid- 
qualify. Whicl then, besides the 1 ered 1 holarly and to the possibility of being 
picture, might 11 mmend ; forced to retreat with chagrin from a definite 
Would 1 designate t lantern slide the most stand [ 1 lved, finally to choose the latter 
er il Perl ut what abot he 1 horn and, not in a slang but in a logical sense, 
cessit r  projectio uipment, electricit thi bull. However, I am making my nom- 


screens, al cheat asl ' inatior th a definite reservation, namely, that 


t I retain the privilege of changing my mind at any 
much stronger t r nomimation t t tit t near or distant future 
ss fs ; y nominations, enumerated in the 
we a ‘ as rdet mportance: First comes the book illus- 
pak we — a ae - z pictorial scene in half-tone or a 
— : Ae heme in zinc etching. Next comes the 
. a : . nt picture, and many kinds there are. 
ae ) : At ist mes on f two alternatives—either 
: ee \ 3) fe dificult ta Geoni t tereograph for individual instruction or the 
tia : group appeal. The stereograph 
‘ ¢ ' country schools, especially for 
pr oa eiaeiia ae ee , "P 1 i hools can not easily provide the 
‘ pt { while the lantern slide I 
sad 1 Would ; o. atitl- t mi ! for thos larger schools that 
Would 1 mm § ni ‘ tit , ipment, electric current, rental serv- 
sical rojection. 


ither visual realit t alized idealist t graph should depict only actual sit- 
is, a depiction ther ncrete t the lantern slide may depict not 
visual het t4 has it t tuations but also thought relation- 
tl worst I I ts w ness peal hiy h t latter may as well appear on 
when compared th t tereogra] t] ter! rt 1 thi leave t | slide mainly the 
lid li dana aia ge , ee eee ncrete realities. The sep- 
template that tl ture ma ist irat picture may embody the visualization of 
laxy of multifort l s illusts i! n id r thought relationship or it may be a 
: | photograph representing an 
charts r quite independent] 1 ! ! tu Similar to the independent print, 


tio paint sket too! t he 1 magazine illustration may depict 


photog! pl s whet you ntemplat tl te! t ral sce! o1 1 graphic relationship. 
SIVE rat ri id d the sake of clear- 


the impulse to designate the plain picture t that realistic representation, like that of 


most serviceabl wmotr the visual aids t t | 'r painting, facilitates learning 
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in the field of concrete situations, while an ideal- 
istic visual aid, such as the graph or diagram, 
helps us beget, understand, and clinch ideas in the 
realm of principles and higher concepts. 

Not only did I have a certain number of cri- 
teria for arriving at an evaluation of the differ- 
ent visual aids in comparison among themselves, 
but I also evolved a systematic working plan 
and here it is: 


Criteria for Evaluating Visual Aids 


The following two columns embody advantages 
and limitations, in the hight of which the differ- 
ent visual aids may be evaluated in comparison 
among themselves. The form may be used by any 
educator or group of educators. The list of cri- 
teria may be modified or extended. Two judg- 
ments may be made: one by considering the ad- 
vantages and the other from the standpoint of the 


limitations. 
Advantages Limitations 

Arousing curiosity Dulling curiosity 

Challenging reasoning Discouraging reasoning 

Aiding conceptual thinking Bewildering thinking 

Symbolizing thought Lacking that power 

Creating generic imagery Failing in this 
Perspicuity—clearness Ambjiguity 

Favoring concentration Distracting 

Courting perception Hazy—unappealing 
Illusioning realism Appearing unreal 
Effecting perspective Effecting flatness 
Depicting stillness Too fleeting for study 
Manifesting animation Lifeless, inane 

Detail definite Elements indefinite 
Advantage of color Colorless 

Arousing natural interest Lacking that power 


Popular with pupils 
Favoring pupil activity 
Much pupil participation 
Organizing learning 
Marked effectiveness 
Large size advantage 
Adaptable to method 
Aiding the lecturer 
Good for group appeal 


Good for individual study 


Binocular vision involved 

Project teaching 

Picture collecting 

Correlation with subjects 

Easily handled 

Flexible for re-combining 

In teacher’s control 

Costing little 

Easily produced 

Low booking cost 

Easily administered 

Readily available 

Simple co handle 

Durable, strong 

Form variable 

Usefulness extensive 
And so forth 


How did I arrive at my nominations? 
explain in detail. I first selected the following 
visual aids for evaluation: 
ture, (2) the lantern slide, (3) the stereograph, 
(4) the flat picture, (5) the bock illustration, (6) 
the painting, (7) the diagram, (8) the graph, (9) 


the model, and (10) the exhibit, leaving out maps 


Unpopular 

No opportunity 

Little participation 
Dissipating learning 
Negligible effectiveness 
Too small for effect 
Hardly adaptable 

Not for lecture-method 
Not for group appeal 
Not for individual study 
N involved 

Not adaptable 

Not available 

Hard to correlate 
Timeconsuming 
Inflexible 
Uncontrollable 
Expensive to use 
Difficult to make 
Rentals too high 


Troublesome to circulate 


Difficult to get 

Too complex for use 

Fragile, breakable 

Form invariable 

Usefulness limited 
And so forth 


Let me 


(1) the motion pic- 
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globes, charts, etc. Then I decided upon the rank- 
ing system. Finally I judged each visual aid twice, 
first from the standpoint of the advantages and 
then from that of the limitations for serviceabil- 
ity in the schools of today. Taking a certain ad- 
vantage, say, “Arousing curiosity,” I judged 
which of the ten visual aids would rank highest 
in the power of arousing curiosity and then gave 
it that rank among the 10; which would rank 
next highest, which would rank third, and so 
through the entire ten visual aids. I did the same 
for the second advantage, and the third, and the 


fourth, and the fifth, and on down to the last 

The column of advantages completed, I cov- 
ered up my rankings and proceeded to the lim 
tations. Taking the first limitation I again ranked 
one visual aid first, another second, another third, 
and so on. Then I did the same for the second 
limitation, putting the guiltiest visual aid first, 
the next guiltiest second, and so on, all the way 
down the column. 

It is evident that when the ten visual aids were 
ranked in the light of every advantage and again 
in that of every limitation, two totals were avail- 
able for each visual aid—summations of the pos 
itive and the negative ranks. It is furthermore 


tryt 


evident that the lowest algebraic total merited 
the highest final rank. In accordance with this 
process of calculation, the illustration came out 
first, the separate picture second, the lantern slide 
third, and the stereograph fourth. The illustra 
tion deserves first place for at least two good 
reasons: it is ubiquitous—in books and magazines 
everywhere, and, furthermore. it is available in 
the form of clippings for individual pupil collec 
tions. The separate picture deserves second place 
not alone for the reasons just mentioned but 
more so for the reasons that it lends itself easily 
to production in the form of a kodak print and 
readilv to exchanee through teacher and pupil 
initiative—protect teaching. The lantern slide de 
serves third place for mainly these reasons: its 
form is standard and hence excellently adapted to 
extensive exchange: furthermore it makes prac- 
tical. large group instruction; and. finally, it is 
easily produced at home by teacher and pupils 
The stereograph deserves fourth place. para 
mountly because of its “frozen reality.” and sec 
ondarily because of its superior effectiveness for 
individual study. 

The audience may be surprised to hear the mo 
tion picture relegated to a subordinate position 
This happened not because I may think the mo 
tion picture devoid of powerful advantages but 
because its limitations are so numerous and seri- 
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ous that they still outweigh the many advantages. 


I say “still,” for I feel confident that some day, 
with certain modifications, the motion picture 
may reach first place in a scientific evaluation 
study. And that day may not be far off. 

Just one more point, and this discussion will 
end. The afore-mentioned array of criteria 
(mimeographed forms) suggest certain studies 


that may continue this problem which I trust I 
have opened up today. In the first place, the cri- 
teria should be formulated definitely in the form 
of principles fully expressed. In the second 
place, the list of criteria should be revised, re- 
duced, or extended. In the third place, the vari 
ous criteria should be ranked in the order of im 
portance. This could be done by submitting them 
to a large number of judges. Then, in the fourth 
place, as a result of these numerous judgments, 
the separate criteria should be given definite scaled 
fifth place, the different 


values. Finally, in the 


visual aids should be ranked, as I have done, by 


another body of judges. Then, and then only, 
could we safely assert that a certain visual aid is 
the most serviceable and that another ranks se 
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And once 
we were reasonably sure of our relative values, 


ond and still another third, and so on. 


we could go ahead administratively, as well as in 
our technique of teaching, and break ground eco- 
nomically, with a feeling of confidence that we 
were using the right plow. 

Some of you may have wondered throughout 
this address whether I am not making a moun- 
tain out of 
“Which 


able ?” 


a mole-hill in raising the question 
most service- 
However, if you will only recall some of 


types of visual aids are 
the wasteful, unreasonable, and almost ludicrous 
attempts that are being made here and there over 
all the country, you will be more inclined to bear 
with me. Not long ago a teacher in Texas said 
she could not use visual aids because the school 
I asked her 


whether there were any illustrations in her text- 


Then I asked 


board refused to buy her a lantern. 


books, and she said yes, of course. 


her further whether she had ever consciously 
tried to utilize them in her teaching. And over 
her face spread the light of genuine surprise. 


“Why, no,’ she 


that !” 


said, “I had never thought of 


Informalities 


By THE 


HE Upshaw Bill (H. R. 6821) was intro 
“Dh aenl in the House of Representatives at 
Washington on February 9, 1924, referred to the 
Committee on Education and ordered printed. It 
is now available in printed form (54 pages). It 
is a bill “to create a commission to be known as 
The Motion 
defining its powers and duties.” 

This bill is the 
dealing with the Movies that has ever been de- 


Federal Picture Commission, and 


most comprehensive plan for 


vised. Every educator, every minister, every 


parent who has begun to give serious thought to 


should have a -areful 
(Write to the 


Washington, using title 


the question, copy for 
Publication at 


and data given above.) 


study. Bureau of 


will be under the 


Department of the Interior and definitely 


The proposed Commission 
affili 
ated with the federal Department of Education. 
Appointment of the six Commissioners will be in 
the hands of the United States Commissioner of 
Education and the Secretary of the Department 
of the Interior, the former naming eighteen can 
didates and the latter choosing six from among 


these eighteen. 


EDITOR 


The powers of this commission are very great, 
embracing the issuance of a permit, after view- 
ing, required for the showing of every film pro- 
duced, the furnishing of a strip of film with their 
official imprint to be attached permanently to 
indication of films 
every 
firm connected with any phase of the industry, 
the control of 


every film thus licensed, the 


fit for “family use,” the registration of 


export and import film business, 
etc. Elaborate provisions are made for central 
fi with and 


otiices in offices 
elsewhere throughout the 


Washington, branch 


deputy commissioners 
country as needed; for legal activities in the way 
of investigations, prosecutions and appeals; for 
cooperation with the producers in criticism and 
advice on scenarios voluntarily submitted in ad- 
vance of production, etc. 

The expenses of the commission will be very 
large and are to be born ultimately by the indus- 
try through stated fees for film-viewing. These 
fees are to be made just large enough to yield 
$1,000,000 for use by the Federal Board of Educa- 
tion, over and above the expenses of the Commis- 

(Continued on page IT3) 
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The Educa 


Visual Instruction Department of 
The National Education Association 


Notices and announcements of the activities of the above de- 
partment will be given attention here from month to month. 


The Visual Instruction Program atthe N. E. A. Meetings 


NDER the auspices of the newly organized 
U Department of Visual Instruction in Edu- 
cation, a full half-day program of important ad 
dresses by important educators was presented in 
the Cameo Room of the Morrison Hotel in Chi- 
cago, in the forenoon of Thursday, February 28th, 
1924. This is a significant date in the history of 
the development of the visual movement in educa- 
tion for it was the first time that visual instruc- 
tion won a definite place on an annual program 
of the National Education Association. This fact 
alone will do much to convince the educational 
field of the genuineness of the new movement 
and dissipate the suspicion held in some quarters 
that the visual idea is but another educational 
“fad.” But far stronger evidence is the abl 
presentation and discussion of the question from 
many angles by the various speakers of the morn- 
ing. We can give here but the briefest résumé of 
the addresses. 

“The Value of Visual Aids in Education” was 
discussed first by Doctor Frank N. Freeman of 
the University of Chicago who presented a con 
cise summary of results from the elaborate in 
vestigation conducted by himself and_ thirteen 
other investigators last year under the Common- 
wealth Fund appropriation. Visual education is 
found to be unusually profitable material for sci- 
entific investigation because of its novelty and 
rapid development. The problem was to deter 
mine (1) the value of various visual aids—films, 
slides, stereographs, etc., and (2) the best meth- 
ods of use of these aids. Since motion pictures 
are the most spectacular of visual devices, the 
major emphasis was placed on them. The method 
was to compare two or three types of presenta- 
tion by the group plan, and then test results sci 
entifically. 

Among the many results attained may be men- 
tioned the following: The content of 100 educa 
tional films selected as representative showed an 
average of 54% of action picture, 33% of reading 
matter, and 12% of still picture; the value of films 
is shown to correspond with the amount of action 


matter contained; the idea, that oral comment 


from the teacher while the film run s disturb 
ing and distracting, is erroneous; sual material 
requres active analysis by the pupils a this 1s 
encouraged by cral comment; films may ea 
overloaded with reading matter; the value lm 
lies in their peculiar content rather their 
stimulating effect; in general Ims a not su 
perior to slides and stereographs unless mot 
is a vital feature of the subject 

For a full account of the important | ! 
reaching results of these investigati rence 
should be made to the new volume, “Vi l 1 
ucation,” recently published by TI [ t) 
of Chicag P unce yy ly 7 ditor 
ship. 

Dr. Joseph J. Weber of the Uni t 
kansas treated the same subject by esenting 
a comprehensi ( resume ( itions 
New York City schools which yielded ve 
nite and valuable results in the comp. f 
fectiveness of various visual aids teaching 
Special charts were displayed to the 1udic ( 
the course of the re ading this i Che 
complete account of the New York « ent 
was embodied in Dr. Weber’s thesis r the doc 
torate at Columbia University. entitled ( 1 
narative Effectiveness of Some Visual Aids in 
Seventh Grade Instruction,” publishe I I 
ucational Screen, Inc., Chicage 

“The Use, Value and Expense Visual | 
struction,” was discussed ft ' ee te 
Supt. R. G. Jones of Cleveland treated the ques 
tion for The City School System, ba his ad 
dress on the experience in the Cle 1 Is 
for years past A. W. Abrams, Chi Visual 
Instruction Division of the University of the 
State of New York, gave an able discus of 
the same subject for The State System, as it ha 
been so splendidh level: ped in New York State 

“Visual Aids Available for U vas the sul 
ject covered by Supt. Susan M. Dorsey f Los 
Angeles and Ernest R. Crandall, Director of Le 
tures and Visual Instruction in New York City 
Miss Dorsey emphasized the great range of sub- 
jects and sources available for the school with 
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the alertness and initiative to seize upon them. 
Valuable collections can be developed by individ- 
ual schools from pictures in catalogues, railroad 
and resort folders, etc., provided always that they 
are artistic and relate definitely to the work. The 
stereograph is immensely valuable, especially in 
special collections made for the local needs of 
the individual school. Miss Dorsey considers the 
slide the visual aid of supreme value, but its cost 
and fragility make a central source of. distribu- 
tion desirable rather than separate collections for 
In any picture-teaching, however, 


each school. 


the training of the teacher in all-important. 

Dr. Crandall gave a full and interesting expose 
of the instruction in New 
York, The elaborate 
service of films operating for 13 fully equipped 


workings of visual 


especially with the film. 
schools was described in detail, and Dr. Crandall 
closed his address with an emphatic and stirring 
declaration of the great possibilities latent in the 
educational film which have so far been too little 
realized and appreciated. 

“Training Teachers to Employ Visual Aids in 
Teaching” names a need strongly emphasized by 
William Gregory, Director of the Cleveland Edu- 
The attitude of the teacher is 
Visual 


cational Museum. 


the key to visual instruction. aids are 


mere clutter for school storerooms unless the 
teachers are trained to their intelligent use. Fur- 
ther, the teacher, and not the distributor, must 


have the freedom to select the material for it is 


absolutely vital that this material be perfectly 


related to the work in hand. To force material 
arbitrarily upon the teacher is the quickest way 
to deaden visual instruction. If a distribution 
system is used, it should operate from a centrally 
located point so that the desired aids may be avail- 
able daily. 

by, 3. 5. Eigert, U.S. 


tion, stated that out of 1,400 replies to the great 


Commissioner of Educa 


questionnaire recently sent out from his depart 
ment only seven were unfavorable to the use of 
visual aids. The supreme value of visual educa- 
tion is not to develop the use of the eyes of the 
pupils but as a new avenue for acquiring accurate 
information. In praising the stereoscope, he de- 
mands also that we remember the old-fashioned 
blackboard as one of the greatest visual 
The present has so little 
scientific background that one of the chief needs 
of the day is for wide, scientific investigation into 
materials and methods. 


aids. 


movement at actual 


The closing address of the morning, delivered 
by Dr. Charles H. Judd of the University of 
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Chicago, entitled “Progress Achieved and Desir- 
able in Visual Education,’ was a fitting climax 
The importance of this incisive 
summary of the visual instruction situation as it 
stands today can hardly be overstated, and this 
magazine hopes to present the address in full in 
The chief points emphasized in Dr, 
Judd’s address are as follows: 


to the session. 


a later issue. 


The great theatrical producers believe there is 
a future for non-theatrical films and will give 
educators are 
ready to tell what material is wanted and help 
Dr. Judd is convinced of 


the essential cooperation when 
organize the market. 
their sincerity in this. 
The visual cause has been set back very seri- 
ously by rash and extravagant statements used as 
propaganda by people commercially and selfishly 
interested in the field. Progress has been made 
in eliminating this sort of thing but the elimina- 
tion must go further. 
principles to be kept in mind: (1) 
with the commercial firms should 
(2) We must 
keep out of our discussions statements that are 


Hence tw 
Our contacts 
be of the sympathetic sort, and 
utterly unprofessional. 
situation as it is, the future 
Efforts should be di- 
(1) Careful in- 
vestigations must be instituted to determine real 
values and methods, and a meeting-place arranged 
leaders in the work can get together 
for study and impartial criticism of results. (2) 
A method must be devised for visiting different 
centers of visual activities to gather data on the 


Seeing clearly the 
is perfectly clear ahead. 


rected along two major lines: 


where the 


various types of organization and administrative 
devices. These achievements must then be evalu- 
ated. 

No one 


All experiences must be compared. Nobody ought 


man’s experience can be relied upon. 


to speak on the subject of visual education if 
he has not collected any body of material or facts. 
We must have evidence. With this we can go back 
to the producers and they will give the move- 
ment the encouragement to go ahead and carry 
through on a scientific basis. 

In conclusion, congratulations are due to Presi- 
dent H. B. Wilson, who presided at the session, 
and to his colleagues, for the organization and 
presentation of a program that did so much in 
one short morning to orient and stabilize the sit- 
instruction. The visual move- 
ment greatly needed just this kind of attention to 
be able to move forward along more definite and 


J. F. B. H. 


uation of visual 


consistent lines. 
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‘‘Thumb Nail Sketches’’ in Visual Instruction 


Ernest 
No. 10 A Lesson 


N this week’s very brief article, we will 

endeavor to discuss one or two more steps 

in the lesson on cotton which we began 
last week. 

Interest, based on sound motivation, having 
been thoroughly aroused and also having been 
skillfully enhanced by an extensive multiple 
sense appeal, the next step is to seize upon 
some one salient feature or features of the 
subject, which may serve to ripen interest into 
curiosity and thus evoke that impulse to imi- 
tation which shall insure retention. 

It is not enough to arrest attention and 
to hold it. 
est and to sustain it by multiplying the angles 


It is not enough to arouse inter- 
of impression. Indeed it is possible to spoil 
a lesson altogether by carrying this process 
beyond the point of saturation. The result is 
a dissipation of interest. Something akin to 
interest, but keener, must be aroused at this 
point. We have called this curiosity. 

It should always be borne in mind that in 
using such terms as attention, interest, curiosity, 
we are giving them their psychological-ped- 
agogical significance. All these words, and 
nearly all words for that matter, are so loosely 
used we have to be rather careful to make sure 


we understand one another when we employ 
them. As we have used it here, the term 
curiosity represents simply a desire to get 


L. Crandall 
on Cotton—Part 2 


closer to the matter in hand, to become more 
fully master of it. As an emotional state it is 
not only keener than interest but much more 
personal. 

The whole learning process is permeated 
with and is indeed promoted by the instinct 
of possession. Each new phase of the process 
is a new manifestation of that instinct Ex 
cept for man made laws, all that I see, hear, 
touch, feel is mine and my instinct tells me 
that the more perfectly I see, hear, touch, feel 
it, the more completely is it mine. Having 
made it mine through as many of my senses 
as I can bring to bear, my instinctive desire 
at this moment is to make it my permanent 
mental possession (retention) This I shall 
do, largely as men in organized society do with 
property of various sorts, by putting upon it my 
own personal, proprietary label (for purposes 
of recall). 

The nature of this label may depend’ upon 
the character of the thing to be remembered, 
or upon my habit of mind, or upon both these 
elements. Let us consider a few examples. 
How does one remember names, that is, names 
which one wishes to retain and recall? Some 
persons recall them purely by sound. Such 
persons are ear-minded. Their most successful 
mnemonic device is to repeat the name mentally 
and mentally listen to the sound of it. Eye-minded 
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persons on the other hand will spell the name 
mentally and visualize the letters. 

In passing it is well to note that both these 
methods afford a very good illustration of the 
part played by imitation in the act of storing 
either oral or visual images for recollection. 
This habit of repeating the name to one’s self 
(whether orally or visually) is a clear case of 
imitation; and this habit is universally re- 
ported by those apparently gifted in retaining 
names. But there is a further element in 
volved: The mind must seize upon some out- 
standing peculiarity of the name, or it will not 
be recalled at all. Those who are notable in 
their retention of names generally report that 
they make a habit of classifying them by in 


itials. That is, they identify the name with 


the initial sound or the initial letter (of course, 
such identification may be either oral or visual), 
which in turn means that in the act of recollec- 
tion they identify the name by this initial sound 
or letter. Some other peculiarity of the nathe 
may facilitate the process and there remains 
the problem of connecting the name with the 
individual, but for the present these observa 
tions should suffice to indicate that my label 
may be oral or visual according to my habit 
of mind, but that I must have a label. 

Now to illustrate how the label may depend 
also upon the character of the thing to be re 
membered, it should suffice to contrast one’s 
method of remembering persons, with one’s 
method of remembering names. That the two 
things are very different is evident from the 
expression one so commonly hears. “I know 
that person, but I cannot recall his name.” A 
name is a vocable, with a certain number of 
sounds or a certain number of letters. A per 
son is a complex physical entity, presenting a 
very considerable group of sensory impressions 
If all these were to be recorded and ticketed 
in each case, for purposes of recall, the task 
would be hopeless. Again the mind must seiz¢ 
upon some salient feature, some peculiarity; 
must affix a label of some sort. The difficulty 
here lies in the similarities Persons are gen 
erally much more alike than their names 
There is even a great similarity of features 
There have been those who claim to make a 
habit of recalling all persons by their noses, 
their eyes, or some other one feature. This 
is not the common experience. Most of us 
recall one person by one feature, another by 
another. We may recall one man by his nose, 
another by his eyes, another by the shape of 
his head, another by the chin or even the arch 
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of an eye-brow. Some such salient feature 
will be so completely identified with Mr. Smith, 
for example, that when we meet Mr. Brown 
for the first time he will remind us of Mr. 
Smith if he happens to resemble him in that 
feature, even though they are unlike in every 
other respect. 

Let us take quite another type of things. 
How do we remember places? I think a little 
reflection will convince us that it is generally 
by means of some outstanding topographical, 
architectural or other physical feature, or some 
particular experience encountered there. If I 
may lapse into the personal, I would cite my 
own recollection of certain Italian cities as 
pertinent illustrations. I recall Genoa for its 
perfectly glorious harbor and Florence for its 
Campanile. On the other hand, Pisa brings 
back the sickening sense of a terrifying experi- 
ence on top of its leaning tower, which left 
me with a phobia for high places not yet over- 
come; and Verona stands for a bed with very 
thick white curtains or valences, which never- 
theless did not keep out the fleas. I do not 
mean that I recall nothing else regarding these 
places, but rather that these impressions are 
the very first to rise whenever I think of these 
cities. These are the labels which I have quite 
unconsciously attached to these places. In like 
manner Los Angeles means first of all “petti- 
coat” palms, Chicago a certain variety of win- 
ter weather (more’s the pity) and Philadelphia 
John Wanamaker’s restaurant and _ deviled 
clams. To each of my readers any’ one of 
these places may, indeed must, connote same- 
thing quite different, for purposes of recall. 
That explains why I have insisted on calling 
these labels both personal and proprietary. 

We are already at the end of our space and 
have not quite finished even this one phase of 
our process. Nor have we said one word about 
cotton. That would be quite too bad. Hence 
I think I will conclude with a little humorous 
story that has been going the rounds recently 
and that illustrates the point just made. It 
is related that a Hebrew presented himself at 
a Ku Klux lodge. When asked why one of 
his race should seek admission to the Ku Klux, 
he replied, “I don’t want to join. I want to 
see the white goods buyer.” The cotton 
“nighties” connoted to the ardent Klansmen 
either a cloak or a symbol for certain dark 
purposes best known to themselves. To our 
Jewish friend they connoted something much 
more commendable, namely an opportunity to 


“do business.’ 
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at to look for 


| 


When buying a projector 


reversible 





Of course, there are double acting—triple 
sales arguments used in selling inferior projectors; but, 
after all, before you buy a projector there are only two 


essentials to consider: 


1. The projector you buy must show a clear, distinct 
picture under the most adverse circumstances. 

2. It must stand the abuse that comes to a portable 
projector in satisfying the needs of its owner day in and 
day out throughout the years of its life. 


During the many years that the DeVry has been man- 


1 


ufactured, we have constantly made improvements until 
today, from the standpoint of simplicity, efficiency and ease 
of operation, the DeVry ranks first. 


] 


There is the light filter for stopping on the film—the 
braced intermittent arm that assures consistent steady action— 
the simplified lamp house that makes changing lamps and cen- 
tering so easy—the forced ventilation—the outside controls and 


many other practical features that should make the DeVry your 





choice 
But the two main reasons why you should buy a DeVry 
are those stated above. No matter where you are—no mat- 
ter how adverse the conditions, the DeVry will give you 
just the kind of picture you would want to see in your 
favorite theatre, and no matter how long you have your 
DeVry, whether it would be for one year or five, it will 
continue to give you this kind of projection that has made 
it the choice of America’s greatest industries, churches and 


schools. 


- THE DEVRY CORPORATION 
1091 Center St. Chicago, Illinois 
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The Theatrical Field 


Conducted by 
MARGUERITE ORNDORFF 


Theatrical Film Reviews for March 


THE SONG OF LOVE (First National) 

A story of the desert—revolts of the Arab 
tribes against their French masters, a French 
spy, a beautiful dancing girl, her Arab lover. 
This is somewhat common-place material for 
Norma Her Noormahal, 
the dancer, though a different char- 
acter from those she usually plays, has only 
Nor 


have 


Talmadge. role as 


type of 
the slightest dramatic possibilities. does 


Joseph Schildkraut as the much 
opportunity to do more than pose artistically 
The outstanding figure is that of Ramlika, the 


Arthur Edmund 


spy 


chieftain, played by 


His is a splendid performance. 


desert 
Carewe. 


THE HUNTRESS (First National) 


An amusing, albeit far-fetched story of a 
white girl brought up as an Indian, and her 
naive determination to get herself a white 
husband. Her direct, primitive methods are 
somewhat disconcerting to the man of her 
choice, but highly successful in the end. Col- 


leen Moore is featured, with Lloyd Hughes, 
Walter Long, Snitz Edwards, and others in 
support. 


OUR HOSPITALITY (Metro) 

Buster Keaton maintains his perfect gravity 
throughout a feature length comedy. A con- 
nected story runs through his absurdities this 
Kentucky feud. 
the 
our hero 


time, having as its basis a 
Journeying innocently southward in 
1830, inheritance, 
himself the 
also handed down from his ancestors. As 


year 
to claim his finds 
feud, 


the 


involved in remains of a 
unwitting guest of his enemies he is safe, so 
he discreetly decides to remain permanently 
under their roof. One of the funniest things 
in the picture is the trip on the train, which 
is a reproduction of the famous “Rocket” which 
flourished in the early days of steam trans- 
portation. Natalie Talmadge (Mrs. Keaton), 
Joe Keaton and Buster, Jr., add interest to the 
picture by making a family affair of it. 


NORTH OF HUDSON BAY (Fox) 


Tom Mix in a typical out-of-doors story, 


with thrills aplenty, and some remarkably beau- 
Kathleen Key, Frank Cam 


tiful snow scenes. 


peau, William Walling and Eugene Pallette 


are in the 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED (Paramount) 


cast. 


Percy Marmont, who will be remembered 
for his Mark Sabre in “If Winter Comes,” 
gives a fine performance of Kipling’s hero, 


Dick Heldar, the artist who became blind, but 


his good work is offset by changes in the 


Maisie, the 


loves, is made a perfectly colorless character, 


story which weaken it. girl he 


and the final reconciliation robs the story of 


much of its tragic quality. David Torrence as 
Dick’s friend, the war correspondent, is good, 
as is Jacqueline Logan as the 
Sigrid Holmquist does what she can—which is 
little—with Maisie. 
THE MARRIAGE MAKER (Paramount) 
Originally a quaint play by Edward Knob 
loch, this picture gives evidence of having been 
The 
is that of some English people who typify that 


3essie, model. 


made with the box office in view. story 


class of society in which marriages are made 
Into 


one of 


for money and not for love. their trou 
bled midst faun, 
thological creatures, half god, half man, who 
disappeared the 


Unfettered by the in- 


comes a those my 


are supposed to have from 


earth centuries ago. 


hibitions and conventions of human beings, he 
pities them and attempts to help them. He 
through their intricate social 
fabric to set things right, and after their first 
horrified amazement, they rather like it. Ordi- 


narily William DeMille would have made such 


cuts directly 


material into a worthwhile picture, but for 


some reason he has directed with-a_ heavy 


hand, and subtlety and whimsicality have been 
largely lost. 
went through 


which 
“The 
to “The Marriage 


seginning with the title, 


successive changes from 
Faun,” and “Spring Magic,” 


Maker,” the whole thing has been graded down 


ta the level of the most unimaginative spec- 
tator. A duller set of people than those de 
picted by this cast would be hard to find, even 


in fiction. Charles de Roche looks like a 


Greek hero, but he is too, too solid for a faun. 
TWENTY-ONE (First National) 

Two youngsters, one poor, one rich, are in 
love, in spite of parental objections. The boy, 
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destined by an ambitious mother for a bril- 
liant marriage, leaves home and earns his own 
living as a taxi driver. His father hoping that 
a few hard knocks will cure him, lets him 
alone, and meanwhile endeavors to remove the 
girl by offering her family a sizable bonus to 
marry her off. Neither scheme succeeds, how 


ever, and all ends happily. Richard Barthel 
mess and Dorothy MacKaili are as natural and 
refreshing as a cool breeze in this youthful 


romance. 


SIX CYLINDER LOVE (Fox) 

One of William Anthony McGuire’s littl 
preachments, dealing in humorous fashion with 
the text, “It’s not the original cost—it’s the 
upkeep.” He tells the woes of a young couple 
who mortgage their home to buy a _ second- 
hand car. It is hardly good motion picture 
material because it provides practically no ac 
tion, and the fun depends on clever titles al- 
most wholly. With the exception of Ernest 
Truex the cast is not notable. 


STEPHEN STEPS OUT (Paramount) 

Stephen fails to get his diploma because he 
flunked in Turkish history. His father sends 
him to Turkey with a tutor to remedy the 
deficiency. Being a regular boy, Stephen makes 
his own history in a series of lively adventures. 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., is a nice youngster 
with an attractive smile and a shy manner, and 
because he seems to enjoy his first venture into 
motion pictures, his audience will enjoy it 
too. His performance is ably supplemented 
by Theodore Roberts, Noah Beery, Harry 


Myers, and others. 


HER TEMPORARY HUSBAND (First National 

One of those rare things—a good screen 
comedy. Cut from ancient material, it’s true, 
but put together in clever fashion, with really 
funny titles. A girl inherits money on condi 
tion that she marries a man with sufficient 
wealth to lift him out of the fortune-hunting 
class. As her affections are centered on a 
penniless suitor, it becomes necessary to find 
a temporary husband—preferably aged. Com 
pications arise from the determination of a 
young man who has fallen in love with the 
girl at sight, to marry her by any hook or 
crook. In disguise, he takes the place of the 
old man who has been selected as the ideal 
subject. After some uproarious comedy things 
straighten themselves out, and the temporary 
husband becomes permanent. 

The honors go to Syd Chaplin for his delect 
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able performance as the husband’s valet. The 
bit of pantomime in which he warns his master 
of the dire threats of a villain with a razor, has 
hardly been equalled on the screen. Sylvia 
Breamer plays the girl; and Owen Moore, 
Charles Gerard, Tully Marshall, and “Chuck” 
Reisner all help with the fun. 

BIG BROTHER (Paramount) 

A Rex Beach story of the underworld. A 
gangster takes under his wing the small brother 
of a comrade killed in a fight. The authorities 
declare him an unfit guardian, and remove the 
boy to an orphanage. Unable to stand the 
separation, big brother reforms in order to be 
worthy of the lad’s devotion. Tom Moore and 
Edith Roberts are featured, but a small chap 
of some seven years, Mickey Bennett, runs 
away with the picture. 

DAYTIME WIVES (F.B. O.) 

Based on the theory that the average business 
man has two wives—the real one, a pampered 
pet that he comes home to every night, and the 
faithful, hard-working secretary who shoulders 
his business burdens during the day. Very 
ordinary entertainment, with Wyndham Stand- 
ing, Derelys Perdue, and Grace Darmond head- 
ing the cast 
THE EXTRA GIRL (Associated Exhibitors) 

Setting forth in serio-comic style the tribu- 
lations of a country maiden who goes west to 
star in the movies and becomes a wardrobe 
mistress’ assistant; including the machinations 
of a stylish gentleman who sells oil stock, and 
the devotion of the small town boy who fol- 
lows her west to take care of her. It is 
thoroughly enjoyable, giving Mabel Normand 
some dramatic moments as well as funny ones. 
Ralph Graves, George Nichols, Anna Hernan- 
dez, and Ramsay Wallace offer good support. 
WILD BILL HICKOK (Paramount) 

Bill Hart comes back to the sereen in a 
cloud of dust and a burst of bullets. As a re- 
formed gunman who has become a peaceful 
gambler in Dodge City, when it was a wild 
frontier town, he finds it necessary to return 
to his old calling to ‘‘clean up” the place. This 
accomplished very handily, he mounts his pinto 
pony and fades out of the picture. Not up to 
the Hart standard. 

JUDGMENT OF THE STORM (Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation) 

This is a picture made from the winning 
scenario in a contest conducted by the Palmer 
corporation It has all the earmarks of the 
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novice. It reeks with melodrama and heavy _ ridiculous an anti-climax as one could well 
sentimentality. A young farmer is accidentally imagine. The cast which handles this uncon- 
killed in a brawl in a gambling den while seeing vincing concoction includes Helene Chadwick, 
the sights in New York. The son of the woman Carmei Myers, Dale Fuller, Lew Cody, and 


who owns the place, feeling to blame, 
heroically offers to take the dead man’s place, 
work his farm, and support his family. The 
family accepts his offer, but harden their 
hearts against him. A terrible blizzard comes. 
Some of the family are caught in it. Then the 
hero shows his true unselfishness by rushing 
out into the storm and saving his enemies. The 
story has been given good production and an 
excellent cast, including Lucille Ricksen, Lloyd 
Hughes, George Hackathorne, Claire Mac- 
Dowell and Myrtle Stedman. 


RENO (Goldwyn) 

Rupert Hughes has capitalized for purposes 
of entertainment the widely varying divorce 
laws of the United States. The situation is 
appalling or absurd, according as one views it, 
so that the audience will be either scandalized 
or amused at the account of a man who is a 
trigamist in some states and not married at all 
in others. Mr. Hughes approaches his story 
from the propaganda point of view rather than 
that of sound construction, and goes out of his 
way to make several points which add nothing 
of dramatic value. For instance, in the flight 
of the principal characters from New York to 
South Carolina, he has them stop off in Virginia 
for the sole purpose of demonstrating that the 
laws of that state permit girls to marry at the 
age of twelve. The action 
main, of a chase after the children in the case. 
It winds up in Yellowstone Park, where the hero 
neatly drops the much married villain into a 
him 


consists, in the 


which 
feet 


steaming geyc?rr presently spouts 


several hundred into the air—about as 


George Walsh. 
IN SEARCH OF A THRILL (Metro) 


Viola Dana inherits wealth, and becomes one 


women with nothing 


affection but a pet 


of those bored society 


to claim their interest or 


monkey. In Paris she meets an old sweetheart, 
an author who is unalterably opposed to pet 
monkeys and all that they imply. In search of 
a thrill, the girl Apache 
woman, and breaks into his house. He recog- 
her, but 
a tour of the slums, to show her 


masquarades as an 


nizes hoping to teach her a lesson, 
takes her on 
the poverty and misery that is in such contrast 
to her wealth. The lesson is effective. In her 
scenes as the Apache, Miss Dana has a chance 
to do something different from her usual work. 
She is supported by Warner Mabel 


Van Buren, and Robert Schable 


YOU CAN’T GET AWAY WITH IT (Fox) 


Three sisters who have been reared in luxury 


Baxter, 


find themselves penniless at their father’s death. 
With kind they 
decide to earn their way as shop girls. The 
youngest one gives it up in disgust and becomes 
The man 


no practical training of any 


the mistress of her employer. dies, 
but provides for the girl, who goes abroad to 
make new friends. She falls in love with a 
man she meets there, and they are about to be 
married when he learns her history. They part, 
and the girl goes home, and into the shop again. 


f 


{f this story has anything to recommend it, it 


is the novelty of a logical ending. Included in 
the cast are Betty Bouton, Percy Marmont, and 
:.. all of whom do good work. 


Malcolm McGregor 


Production Notes for March 


ORTHCOMING 
First National include Gilbert 
Emery’s “Tarnish,” a current Broadway suc- 
cess, “The Bird of Paradise,” “Those Who 
Dance,” a Thomas H. Ince picture, Norma 
Talmadge’s “The House of Youth,” written 
by Maude Radford Warren, and W. Somerset 
Maughan’s “Penelope” with Constance Tal- 
madge. Irene Rich has taken the place of Mary 


release 


Alden in George Fitzmaurice’s production of 
“Cytherea.” 


“sty ELEN’S BABIES” has heen purchased 


for Baby Peggy by Principal Pictures. 


PRODUCTIONS | for 


HE CHRISTIE BROTHERS announce 
a series of feature length comedies starring 


Dorothy Devore. 


ETRO will film Robert Service’s famous 
M poem, “The Shooting of Dan Mcgrew,” 
with Lew Cody and Barbara La Marr. Viola 
Dana’s next picture will be “Love and Lies.” 

ARAMOUNT PRODUCTION in the east 
P inctuaes a Thomas Meighan picture, “Write 
Your Own Ticket,” with Virginia Valli. At 
the Hollywood studios, Cecil B. de Mille will 
“Feet of Clay” by 
Melford is to 


work on 


Tuttle. 


soon begin 


Margaretta George 
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“The Wildcat,’ an adaptation of the 
Spanish opera by Manuel Ponella, 
Daniels Antonio Moreno. 
will make “The Sex” from a novel by 


setty 


present 
with 
and James Cruz 
Enemy 
Johnston, featuring 


(Owen 
FRoles,” the 


Elizabeth 


Compsor 
Post story bi 


Sam Wood's 


Saturday Evening 


\lexander, will be 


next production and will star Agnes Ayres 
Joseph Henabery will direct Sophie Kerr’ 
“Wordly Goods” featuring Leatrice Joy. Rod 


Lois Wilson will be featured 


in “Code of the Sea,” a 


La Roque and 
Morgan story 

direct. “North of 
Emerson Hough epic will be directed 
Willat in the 


story An all-star cast 


> 
»vron 


I 
which Victor Fleming will 


36. the 


by Irvin exact locations of the 


Holt 


1 


headed by Jack 
Brenon wil 
“The Mount 
Michael Morton 


Josep! 


will play in the picture Herbert 
produce William J. Locke’s 
bank.” “The Guilty One” by 
and Peter 
Henabery. 

RVIN WILLAT’S production of the 
| “Wanderers of the 


Zane 


Grey 


story 


ntirely in color 


667W° HE FIGHTING COWARD” is th 
final title chosen for Jame s Cruze’s pro 
duction of Booth Tarkington’s “Magnolia.” 


NOLDWYN shot the first scene for “Bet 
y Hur” March 1 The company, now 


is to be e 


Europe, includes Charles Brabin, the directo 
cameraman, assistant director, art director nd 
electrical expert 
OM TERRIS, director-producer, has be 
gun work in Cuba on exteriors for Bat 
delero,’ which he its to make for Goldw 
Cosmopolitan release. Arthur Edmund Carewe 


is scheduled ti pla the titl role, that of i 


bandit 


HE GOLDWYN STUDIOS are attempt 
ing to discourage the submission of ama 


teur manuscripts Che department read 4,000 
in 1923, without finding one that it wanted to 
buy. Some ( f thet had il occasional good 
idea, but the interest was not sustained, it wa 


stated. Originai stories are further 
because they have not the pre stige of publishe 1 


plays or stories Dy 


EPORTS FROM THE CHAPLIN 
R srupio say that the comedy whicl 


Charlie is busy on will be his greates 


‘ r 


[he story as outlined will afford Chaplin his 
first real opportunity dramatic expression 
Of course will be a rapid-fire comedy, a 


} is of the early gold 


burlesque of the mining cam; 


[THEATRICAL 


Wasteland” 
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with Charlie in his famous 
old. Chaplin will prob- 
ably go to Alaska for the correct atmosphere. 


PHRsHE INFLUX OF LEADERS of 
I arts into motion pictures 


\laska, 


comedy char 


| 
Strike in 


acter ol 


other 
seems to reach its 


height when a single production engages the 
services of America’s foremost composers, 
poets, and master artists. The musical back- 


ground of “The Thief of. Bagdad” is a sym- 


Wilson, 


published works on orchestral technique and in- 


work by Mortimer whose 


phoni 
strumentation are the basis for degrees in lead- 
ing musical conservatories of this country. In 
titling this picture, Douglas Fairbanks, wishing 
spirit of the story, 
George Sterling, the 


to preserve the fantastic 


sought the assistance of 
poet. Even the posters that will announce the 
picture will strike a new note in advertising art. 
They are by Willy Pogany, one of our best con- 
illustrators. 


temporary artists and 


ISS PICKFORD AND 
M BANKS are on their way 


will mak« extensive tour of the 


FAIR- 

They 
Scandi- 
They al- 


MR. 


abroad. 


navian countries while in Europe. 


ready have 52 officers abroad and it is for the 
purpose of establishing several new ones that 
the present trip is being made. 


Announcement by DeVry 


Mr. C. E. Douglas, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md., gets 
Devry Motion Picture Projector free. 
ITTLE did Mr. Douglas think, when he 
L filled out the little pasteboard card Number 
Devry Exhibit at the N. E. A. Con- 
hat he would be presented with a Brand 
Machine. 
that the 


enough to be in his 


\ " ger 
VeT $250.01 evry 


Expressing his regrets 700 other reg- 


istrants were not fortunate 
position, Mr. Douglas, in his letter of thanks to 


shall 


possessor of this excel- 


Corporation further states—“I 


be the 


lent machine, and I will use it to great advant- 
xe’ 
[The drawing for this machine was held on 


h 5, 1924, in the offices of Mr. Dudley Grant 


Hays, Director Visual Instruction in the Chi- 
cago Schools. The drawing was made by Mr. 
Hays personally, assisted by Mr. Nelson L., 
Greene, Editor of THE EpucATIONAL SCREEN, in 
the presence of duly authorized witnesses. The 


result was telegraphed promptly to Superintendent 


Douglas 
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The Educational Screen 


Film Recommendations by 


The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations 


Mrs. CHARLES E. MeErRIAM, Chairman, Better Films Committee 


Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations found but three films during Febru- 
for the family. 


é HE Better Film Committee of the National 
Congress of 


ary which they could endorse 
These films were: 
“Going Up” (6 reels) (Douglas Mclean) As- 


sociated Exhibitors. Distributed by Pathe. 


“The Yankee Consul” (6 reels) (Douglas Mc- 


Lean) Associated Exhibitors. Distributed by 
Pathe. 
“The Fool’s Awakening” (6 reels). Metro. 
Instead of circulating so small a list of recom- 
mendations, the Committee has prepared for wide 


distribution the following questionnaire 


Questionnaire 


Will YOU please help us solve some of the movie prob- 
lems, by filling out this questionnaire and returning 
to the undersigned as soon as possible? 

Name of organization. 


City State 


President’s mame and address. 


Better Films Chairman, name and address. 
Name your five favorite pictures seen in the last two 
years. 


Name five pictures you considered the worst seen in the 
last two years. 
Do you think that improved in the last 

two years? 


pictures have 


(If you are seeing only the endorsed films, please ask 
someone to answer this question who is seeing pictures 
indiscriminately, and whose judgment is worthy of your 
consideration. ) 


think that the average picture exercises a good 
influence on the boys and girls of your com 


Do you 
or bad 
munity ? 


Do you think that boys and girls should be allowed to see 
pictures dealing with adult problems, as: 


Please answer after each item. 
(a) Illicit love affairs. 

(b) Illegitimacy. 

(c) Divorce problems. 

(d) Prostitutes. 


(e) Holdups. 


~ 
faa] 


Murders. 


(g) Underworld activities 
(h) Gambling. 

(i) Pickpockets 

(j) Gunplay. 


Should 
hygiene be 


so-called 
shown in 


educational pictures dealing with sex 
motion picture theatres? 


between the and 21, 
movies as often now as they 


4sk five young people 
whether they go to the 
did two 


ages 16 
years ago 2 


How 


often do they go now 
Why do they go? 


they enjoy the m 


} 





Ask these five young people if 
themes offered now, or are they 


them? 


vecoming bored with 


What themes appeal to them most? 


Name five books you would like to see filmed? 

Child specialists and criminologists are warning us that 
children under sixteen cannot stand the emotional strain 
induced by 80% of the movie themes. Would u help 
to arouse public opinion to the necessity for 


establish- 
, 





ing laws to bar boys and girls under sixteen from the 


movie theatres? 


Would you help to arouse your community to the necessity 


of providing wholesome and educational pictures in your 
school or church for boys and girls under sixteen? 
Please register your vote on these questions and return 


to MRS. CHARLES E. MERRIAM, 6041 University Ave 
Illinois 


Chicago, 





The above questionnaires are coming back in 
large numbers and the fullest possible data are 
desired before the next convention of the Par 
ent-Teacher Associations, 


Readers of The Educational Screen are in- 


vited to fill out and send in this questionnaire 


at once. Should more copies be desired for dis- 


tribution to other interested members of your 
communities, they may be had promptly upon 
request either to this magazine or to Mrs. Mer- 
riam at the address given above. 


The Editor. 
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Pictures and the Church 


Conducted by 
CHESTER C. MARSHALL, D. D 


Experiences of One Church 


EpcarR SwAN WIERS 


Unity Church, 


HE interchange of experience is necessary 
in a period of experimentation, and even 


partial results and perhaps failures may be in 


structive [his is the simple narrative of the 


minister in 


experience of one church and one 

the field of motion pictures. It records no 
shining success, but it stresses an increasing 
conviction of their value in the life of the 
church. 

Long before the war, when there were no 
motion picture houses in this fair suburb, an 
application came to the Town Council for a 
license. Immediately organizations like the 
woman’s clubs and others registered their pro 
tests and the license was refused. We had 
a conviction here in this church that the more 


fortunate people in town could get their amuse 
New York 


hundreds of 


and did not realize that 


townsfolk 


ments in 


there were who needed 


just what a motion picture house would give 
We sought a 
the 
motion 


special license and set out to 


demonstrate educational and recreational 


value of pictures by running motion 


picture exhibitions in the church every Saturday 


ifternoon and evening. The demonstration was 
impressive It showed an unmistakable de 
mand. It showed that clean films were avail 


We have always felt that it helped change 
for shortly thereafter 


able. 
the opinion of the town 
the 


granted a licens« 


Town Council reversed its decision and 


+ 


and motion pictures came to 


town. 


For a number of years we sought no further 


But we had a growing 


be 


of the 


adventures in this field 
that this 
to 


new invention would 


the 


conviction 
come necessary promulgation 
the 
ago we found ourselves in a position to invest 
in the Before 
that, a Visual 
appointed and it spent months in corresponding 


message of church. Two or three years 


necessary equipment. doing 


Committee was 


Education 


with minister of whom it could learn 


who was using motion pictures, in visiting the 


every 


Monclair, N. J. 


New 
the 


York City and in 
the time it 
the 


various distributors in 


At 


Graphoscope 


studying the field. end of 


purchased a machine and 
booth 


and stereopticon. 


necessary and screen and also a good 
reflectoscopt 

Since that time we have been seeking a visual 
Our problem has not been 


New York 


wealth, of education, of refinement. 


education program. 


easy, for we are in a suburb of 


Its people 
are people who travel, who patronize the New 
York 


read 


concerts and who 


are intellectually and re- 


and 
They 


overfed and supersaturated. 


theaters operas, 


widely 


creationally They 


are not in need of further entertainment, but 


longing for a night at home and a chance 


and 


are 
The best music 
the Boston and 


their souls.” 
to 


“loaf 
in the 
New 


Schumann-Heink, 


to invite 


world comes town, 
Paderewski, 


Hempel 


York Symphony Orchestras, 


Kreisler, Casals, 


and the great galaxy. Sooner or later the re- 
nowned lecturers make their appearance locally, 
Carrie Chapman Catt, William Jennings Bryan, 
Burton Holmes; and most of the literary nota- 
bles, Tagore, Maeterlinck, Masefield, Frost. We 
must perforce compete for people’s time with 
such attractions as these. The people to whom 


attractions, 


we appeal patronize the Broadway 
go to the Capitol, the Strand, the Rivoli, the 
Criterion, the Rialto. Here in town we have 


three especially good motion picture houses 


and their programs include the very best. 
\ second the 
lack of of the 


1 
upon this que stion 


lukewarmness 
enthusiasm adult 
His youth did not know the 


difficulty is in 


and average 
motion picture, and he enlarges upon its short- 
He is [ trusted 


friend wants to experimen 


comings acquiescent if some 
but 


he has no ad- 
vice and little confidence in its general worth- 


whileness 


In spite of these difficulties, we have found 
certain uses and are working toward a pro- 
gram. Each vear the church gives our Visual 


Education Committee an appropriation of three 
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hundred dollars. The one place where we all 
agree that we have found a real value is in 
the Sunday school. Once a month we have 
one or two reels given at the end of the hour 
We depend for our operators upon boys of the 
church. The pictures we have used in the Sun 


day school are the Burton Holmes films of 
the Holy Land, one by one the reels of the 
life of Jesus, “From the Manger to the Cross,” 
a number of the Italian Old Testament films, 
“the Red Cross in Czechoslovakia,” and we are 
to use the Lincoln films and a Franklin one. 


; 


scenes of all 


The new “Voice of the Land 


the places mentioned in the Bible, seems 
promising. 
Our Sunday evening Forum has found it 
convenient to turn to the Visual Education field 
now and then. When the matter was in con 
troversy, we had the educational director of 
one of the great film combines speak on the 
value in the educational field of the motion pi 
ture and give a demonstration of selected films 
We occasionally turn to the stereopticon and 
the motion picture machine when a_ speaker 
wishes to illustrate his address in these ways 
Recently we put the splendid film on Evolu 
tion in our Forum We had the usual pre 
liminary service, hymn and prayer, notices and 
collection and replaced the address by the 
film. Its 


planations. 


clear titles constituted ample ex 

We have booked for the Sunday nights in 
mediately ahead the Chapin films on the Life 
of Lincoln and the Moses films of the Italian 
Old Testament pictures. We intend to follow 
stereopticon lectures on the 


those with the 


drama which have been developed by Rev 


Henry R. 


with his clerical brethren. 


Rose of Newark, who shares them 
These are prepared 
from notable current dramatic and motion pi 
ture productions. The ones we intend to us¢ 
are Jane Cowl’s “Smilin’ Through,” John Gals 
worthy’s “Loyalties,” John Barrymore’s ‘‘Ham 
let,” and “Parsifal.”. Mr. Rose has an extended 
list of subjects and uses the slides to illustrat 
a sermon upon the drama or the film, which 
latter is presented, however, only with. still 
pictures. 

Last spring, to test out the response of th 
Italian Old 
Sunday 


community, we ran the notable 


Testament films for five successive 
evenings. We rented an additional machine 
smoother and every 


dollars. But the 


to make the projection 
evening cost us over sixty 


congregations were large and the total collec 


THE CHURCH The Educational 


tions supported that rather | 


arge 


twenty dollars in a church auditorium 


of limited capacity. 
What we 


to establish a regular week-night 


probably would not be more 
monthly, certainly not than 
hesitates even to suggest compet! 
commercial houses which have tl 
vestments and the right to a cle 
have twice given weekda 1 £ 
difficulty in attracting a goodly 
In supporting the effort by volunta 
tion But our first evening pt 
disastrous It showed the 1 
we had ot ert I istere t i i 
a pertect ¢ % We |] t 
which we have since learned is ne 
had not vet mastered the pr le 
lighting of our audito 
it in darkness We had ch 
trom the ( italogues il d it prove 
and tedious and without distinct 
al experienced operator but old re 
sent us and the rroke rene ted] 
the patience ot the audience 

Our second eftort used one « 
selected programs of the Pictor 
was exceedingly satisfving. It seem 
that we could probably maintai 
service of this sort, but we 
the long series Ol bookings t 
non-theatrical distributers requir 
assured success 

It has eccur 1 to ré 
might lie along anothe line 
courses we maintain seek t 
its own field, the Concert ( urs 
the Travel Course and the Lite: 
the outstanding figures of first « 
their fields. If we could do this 
picture field, we could ha i dist 
But the rst re lease Ss are bey nd 
ind we could t secul the ¢ 
afford then So we are ol a ql 
ot the “Classics of the scree! i ie 


this field with a merciless h 


know the field can look back 


certain films that are wortl 

ing and repeated re-views If we ¢ 
such a list of the great outstandi 
of motion picture history and m 


weekly produce them as a resum 
that this new art has produce: 


have a distinct field 


would like to do next 
show! 
Irequent 


Wi ek ly 





Si reen 


within 


which is 
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Another field which may some day develop comparison with the best commercial houses 
is that of children’s matinees. The usual thea in projection, in music and all the details that 
trical program includes many things that pass unnoticed when they are perfect but are 
parents would prefer not to have their children painfully apparent when they are in any way 
see It is not primarily for the young folks imperfect. But experience is the great teacher. 

. 1 . : 1 (One \ ne hese iffic 1es rielc 2 > iIn- 
A highly selected program, given perhaps on ne by one these difficultic yield before in 
Seturday mornin aii ateliatilns pete. ® telligence and determination, and there can 
Je a | lO gs, would p OD: \ app a a) : 

ver 1 the child be no question that this remarkable new ad- 
pare its ane neet the needs ot e c aret , E 
; é : junct of civilization belongs to the forces of 
The difhc in this field have, in our ex 


education and inspiration as well as to those of 








siiahtpaapp ae cba j eens en ~ commercialism and recreation. It is a long 

Forum field or the Concert field or the Le way to perfection, but the goal is worthy of 
ture field [he available material, except at the effort. The message of the church needs 
its very best, still leaves much to be desire every reinforcement that modern life can bring. 
\ generation which is critical of the motion Many are drawn by the screen who otherwise 
picture rarely finds any film wholly satisfying vould not enter church doors. No words can 
t is difficult for the ordinary church to prt impress more deeply than the silent drama at 
sent a program that « bear the inevitabl its best 

Informalities has made a surprising lot of m¢ ney out of a sur- 
; prising number of miles of celluloid film. The 
a bill also marks a step ahead in that it attempts to 
S101 Incidentally, tl ry of each of the six bring the motion picture into definite connection 
Commiussione! will be $ 00 a year, the ( I vith the educational forces and authority of the 
man to rece} $10,000. Rigid requirements for untry, where it most vitally and fundamentally 
candidat ( eliminat ngs 
and every mat r womal! iring any financial The Upshaw bill may die in the dark, of 
connectiot th tl ndust1 yr any phase of it course; it may never see the light even of news- 
Though this immediate] irs some 50,000 people paper publicity Powerful forces must already 
who might easily be interested in the job, we e at work to this end and they may succeed. But 
fancy there will still be a landslide of applicants the bill crystallizes a tendency in national thought 
she uld the bill eg throug! Further specific re that merits the study of serious Americans every- 
quirements, | W t uirly S t v here trom such study and discussion we 
sift the landslide could get several steps nearer the ultimate solu- 

There are. of cours formidable stacl tion of what is certainly a world problem of first 
thead of this Federal Ce nporta 
; ; th 
sp lag? oe “Selected Pictures 1923-24” 

Wi i \ gnt y i . 
olidly against it urther, it still proposes to g PHAHE National Committee for Better Films, 
t the qu , go. : | iffliated with The National Board of Re- 

the producing end—which means practicing tl iew, announces its new catalogue entitled “Se- 
exceedingly bad economics of discarding a costly lected Picture 1923-24.” It is stated that the 
product after millions have been spent upon it National Board of Review makes the selections. 
instead of preventing the vaste of producing a Out of 1,519 films viewed by the Board last year, 
product that deserves the discard. For this rea 506 were selected for this booklet as “worth- 
son it will meet opposition from many thousands while.” Thus the Board considers one-third of 
outside the industrv. the movie output as worth recommending. Fur- 
The verv existe 11 however. wha ther t is list of 506, the Board finds that 
ever its fat shh cant. It means t ure pecially or the family audi- 
this worl nce is s to receive nee 1 nd tinees” and these are 
study in the highest quarters. that its extent and » marke ( is means that, in the 
power are recognized as something far deeper pinior f the Board, the theatrical output in- 


ind more vital than merely a big industry whicl tinued cn page I19) 








The Educational Screen 


School Department 


Conducted by 
Marie GoopENOUGH 


The Courtship of Myles Standish 


As an Historical Study 


LL too few among the elaborate “cos- 
tume pictures” of the last few years have 
been those dealing with epochs in American 


history. English history in Robin Hood, De- 
ception, When Knighthood Was in Flower, 
Disraeli; French The Three 


and history in 

















Leaving the Mayflower—to set foot upon a new 
shore. 


Musketeers, Orphans of the Storm and Scara- 
mouche; and even Spanish history in Rosita— 
to mention only a few—have had an ample 
share of attention upon the theatrical screen. 
Surely our own history, much briefer as it 
has been, is sufficiently colorful to furnish ma- 
terial for many a production of equal interest. 
It may this 


evaluate Ray’s latest feature—of which a pre 


not in connection be amiss to 
liminary review was published in a recent issue 
of THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN—in the 
light of its contribution toward the ultimate 
end of a complete historical record of America’s 
past. 

It is true as a die in its depiction of the 
character of that little band—Captain Myles 
Standish, employed as a military leader, brave 
in the face of any danger, but helplessly appeal- 
ing to his friend Alden, “Rose would hear a 
fairy tale, but I know not any,” and repeating 
word for word what Alden prompts him to say; 
Priscilla, “guardian angel of the flock,” John 


Carver, the first Governor, and William Brad 
ford, his chief reliance. 

Not as a dramatic production, then—for there 
may be a certain lagging in the development of 
the plot, the 
storm disturbing 


devoted to 
little 
artificiality about the winter scenes it pictures 
—but as material for a study of the Pilgrims 
their 
for the educational public. 


too long a footage 


great scenes, and a 


and experience it becomes significant 


Ray has, in the opinion of the writer, made 
a great picture of those pious people “who went 
forth to seek not gold, but God,” and it would 
that little the 


be impossible to see ship on 


storm-tossed ocean without realizing in a 
measure at least what it meant to set sail in 
those days for distant America. Even if the 


action stopped with the scene of Plymouth 


Rock, it would be a distinctly worth-while con 
film literature for the 


tribution to historical 


picture of life on the Mayflower, the ship itself, 

















Powder and shot in return for the Indians’ 


arrows. 


their 
the military 


the mutinous the Londoners with 


contempt for the “praying dogs,” 
drill in which all must participate, and finally 


crew, 


the storm, and the burial at sea. 

The cry of “Land Ho!” is beautifully done— 
but the unrestrained joy of the weary voyagers 
is all too soon tempered by the discovery that 
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those cannot be the Virginia hills, and their 
course has been altered far to the north by the 
treacherous crew. To the protest of the Lon- 
doners that, should they land here, their charter 
will not hold, Alden replies, “He who denies 
that charter shall feel my steel.” And 


Mayflower Compact— 


so fol- 
lows the scene of the 
another high point of the picture—showing the 
birth of that common pledge, “the beginning 


of civic liberty, to bind us together in a body 


politic.” 

No doubt the most dramatic scene, from an 
historical standpoint, is the actual landing on 
December 25, 


shore at P!ymouth, 


that 


the snowy 


1620. Scenes of first winter and its hard 


ships are intensely human and natural: the 


chopping of trees for the first cabins, the sick 


ness which took such an overwhelming toll of 


lives. Burial Hill, where under cover of dark 
ness Priscilla has come to mark the grave of 
her father, the creeping savages and Alden’s 


rescue of Priscilla. 

In the 
difficult to 
rather 


light of all this, it is perhaps a bit 


reconcile the later scenes, intro 


duced abruptly, showing subsequent 


abundant prosperity, and it is doubtful if even 
the first Thanksgiving was as bounteous as the 
picture makes it Furthermore, the faultless 
uniformity in the garb of the soldiers and their 

con 


immaculate seem 


in the Massachusetts 


appearance strangely 1 


gruous wilderness And 


it might be well to add. for future school 
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“Why don’t you sneak for yourself, John?” 


showings, that the last title is unnecessary to 


the success of the picture. 


There is one classic scene, however, which 
atones for any other minor lapses, that of 
Priscilla and her cabin with its old rough- 


hewn board floor, the skin for a rug, and the 
ever-present which is 
a typical picture of Puritan life, as. we like to 


spinning wheel—all of 
fix it in our imagination. 

Though obviously not, from the very nature 
of the subject, such an epic as is The Covered 
Wagon, yet The Courtship of Myles Standish 
may well take its place beside the former for 
American 
untouched on the historical 
Associated Ex- 


the picture it gives of a period in 


history heretofore 
Released by 


Pathe. 


screen (9 reels) 


hibitors. Distributed by 


Film Reviews for March 


LITERATURE 


Under this head it may not be out of plac 


to call 
Bible 


narratives of the 


attention to the series of Italian-mad« 


pictures, setting forth various familiar 


Old Testament with consider 


able artistry and absolute sincerity. Those here 


reviewed exhibit acting of a quality in keeping 
with the subject, backgrounds and settings car« 
fully chosen, and photography distinctly above 
were to mention a short 


the average. If one 


coming it would be the occasional unfortunate 
closeup which shows too minutely the details 
of makeup. Otherwise the productions in no 
offend 
lengthy in introductions, is done with care and 
liberally Biblical The 
subjects here summarized are in single reels 
(Distributed by 


way good taste. Titling, though a bit 


quotes from language. 


General Vision Company.) 


Jacob and Esau (Old Testament Series, Part 
10) The twin sons of Isaac—Esau, the cunning 


hunter, and Jacob, the “plain man,” are ably 
acted [he incident of the mess of pottage 
which Jacob was preparing begins the story, 
and the famished Esau heedlessly promises his 


birthright in return for the steaming food. 
The 


trayed 


is remarkably por- 
called Esau 
before him and commanded, “Make me savory 


character of Isaac 


when as an old man he 


meat, ere I die.” Then follows the plot of 
Jacob and his mother to deceive the dying 
father, and Rebecca dresses Jacob in the skin 
of the lamb to pass him off as Esau, that he 


may receive his father’s blessing. 


Testament Series, 


Jacob and Rachel (Old 
Part 11) Jacob, with the wrath of Esau upon 


him, departs from home. His path through the 
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forest leads him to the resting place at night 
where the vision of the ladder of angels appears 
The dream is 





and the prophecy is spoken. 
well portrayed, as is also Jacob’s making of 
an altar of stones in the place, which he called 
Bethel. 
meeting 


The narrative further takes him to the 


with the shepherd, and Rachel—in- 


teresting not alone for the story, but also for 
the fine views of the sheep and the picturesque 
old well from which water is drawn off by a 
itself, and 


flocks in 


device as old as_ civilization 


emptied into trough for the thirsty 


the desert-like Palestine. 
will 


Jacob’s declaration to Laban, “I serve 


thee seven years for Rachel, thy youngest 
daughter,” is followed by the scene of the pro 
cession feast held to celebrate the 
wedding at the end of the stated time. Here 


it may be well to note the humorous aspect of 


and the 


some of the characters—though it may ot 
course be intentional to emphasize the jollity 
of the occasion thereby. 

The simple Biblical statement, “And it came 
to pass in the morning that it was Leah,” re- 
veals the treachery to which Jacob has fallen 
a victim—followed in the end by a happier out- 


come. 


Jacob and Joseph (Old Testament Series, 
Part 12) The long history of Jacob—in the 
introductory titles—is a bit unnecessary, since 
the narrative is concerned primarily with Joseph 
and his brethern, their antipathy to him be- 
cause he was the favorite of his father, and b« 
cause of his strange dreams and predictions 
The incident of Jacob’s gift of the coat of many 
colors to his son, and Joseph’s dream of the 
done, and the settings are 


sheaves are well 


particularly satisfying in their picture of the 
homes of Bible lands, the desert and the camels, 
and the flocks which are the chief dependence 
of the people, and the measure of their wealth 
The conspiracy of the brothers is carried out 
and Joseph is cast into the deep pit covered 
over by a heavy stone. “And his brothers sat 
down to eat bread’”—secure in the thought that 
they had successfully made way with him. 
Sodom and Gomorrah (Old Testament Series, 
Part 7) The where men lived in 
luxury and wickedness furnish the background 


twin cities 
to the story of Lot, to whom, as he sits at the 
gate of the city, two angels appear. Excellent 
scenes show the city and the people in con- 
fusion in its streets, followed by the flight of 





The 


Screen 


Educational 


Lot and his family before the promised destruc- 


tion. 
And “the Lord rained upon Sodom and 
Gomorrah brimstone and fire’—excellently done 


upon the screen, -in scenes of reddened destruc 

tion. Imagination and artistry have come into 
play, and the result is remarkable realism. 

Double exposure has made possible the pic 

Lot’s wife turned to a pillar of salt, 

and Lot himself is last seen with his daughters 


turing of 


as they find refuge in a cave in the barren 


country. 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


Why Elephants Leave Home (2 reels) Pathe 
—Rather  lightly—almost flippantly—educa 
tional, is this half an hour’s worth of Ceylon, 
“the musical comedy island.” “But,” says the 
film, ‘‘we feel educational, so cast around for a 


solid substantial subject—why not elephants?” 


Obviously not instructional classroom 
material, yet an entertaining novelty, perfectly 


safe for children, and a subject in which they 
contains ex 


7 ‘ 
ele phants, at 


will find considerable delight. It 


ceptionally fine views of many 


the bath in a stream, carrying people along a 


traveled highway, doing various _ int 


! 
stunts at play, or making themselves decidedly 


useful at work 











Released After 








Mother and Baby Elephant 
the Capture 


The crowning incident, and the event around 


round 


which the subject centers, is the elephant 


up (if such it may be called) at the Kraal 


authorized by the government which protects 


the jungle elephants and permits their capture 


only at stated intervals every few years It is 


a great event on the island, and everyone 


seems to be headed for the temporary village 
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More interesting, more informational, than any 
motion picture anywhere near its length— 


PATHE REVIEW 


A Screen Magazine—One Reel Every Week 


Travel, science, nature, industry—are shown in each number, not too 
much of any one thing, but enough to enlighten and entertain. 
In it only may be found the incomparable Pathecolor, presenting 
the world’s beauty spots in natural colors. 
The Pathe Review is typical of the many splendid Pathe motion 
pictures adapted to the dual use of entertainment and education, 
many of which are specially edited and selected for educational 
purposes. For full information write 
y r ~ am ‘ a | =~ 
PATHE EXCHANGE, INC. 
Educational Department 
35 West 45th Street New York 


Exchanges in 35 centrally located cities of the U. S. 

















at the edge of the jungle near which a stockad: imagination to the plains where the cattle graze, 
him that 26,000,000 hides a year are 
Part II depicts scenes at the Kraal. “Beaters” supply the demand for leather. 
who have been circling the jungtle. drive the The old man follows the story through, and 
' appropriate scenes illustrate what he says about 
for the the process in the packing house where cattle 
Joseups ** slaughtered and their hides removed for the 
tannery, where the process of tanning is traced 
decoy, the other end of which is arranged in a in detail. He explains the source of the tannic 
: ,:. acid and scenes show the gathering and ship- 
foot and is promptly dragged to a tree and P™8 of the oak and hemlock bark to the 
fastened. Of the 46 elephants in the herd, only email ; Especially good in this connection 
is an animated map of the world which shows 
ree the localities furnishing the various sorts of 
bark and nuts which yield the acid. 


tellit 


oO 
— 


has been built. 
necessary to 


first few wild elephants out, and tame animals 
are ridden into the stockade as decoys 
others. The trappers follow, and good « 


show the wired rope ar uund the neck of each 


slip noose, into which the unwary prey sets 
two (here pictured) were permitted to go fre¢ 
I 


Others were sold at auction to various 
and were driven off Incidentally, the fine 


viiiia of the wronical tamale are not 6 be over The action of the tannic acid is well i!lus- 
looked. trated by a closeup comparing leather before 
and after tanning. The cleaning, stretching 
INDUSTRIAL and drying processes follow, after which the 
Health’s Foundation (2 reels) Rothacker leather is rolled to make it firm and solid, in- 
This story of leather is built around a school spected and made ready for shipment. 
room and a little boy’s desire to win a priz Some additional scenes show the fitting of 
for the best composition on the subject, “Noth shoes, the usefulness of leather “in all walks 
ing takes the place of leather.” of life,” and the need for leather in factories 
He visits an old shoemaker’s shop, and the and machine shops 
kindly old craftsman talks to him about leather, Some days later, Billy is rewarded by the 
explains its composition, shows how it is made _ receipt of a prize box of shoes won with -his 


uy of tiny fibers, and takes the child it tory of how leather is made. 
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“MINUSA*« 


Portable Screens 





INSURE HEALTHY EYES 
Samples and literature upon request 


MINUSA CINE SCREEN CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








You Must Have the 
New Bass Catalog! 


This new 52 page book is your 
guide to correct buyingin Motion 
Picture Cameras, Projectors, and 
Supplies. Price lowest. Quality 
and Service as only Bass knows 
Write or wire for your copy today. 





how to give. 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 
Dept. 210-109 No. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 











The subject is admirably adapted for instruc- 
tional showing, for it tells the story simply, 
yet with plentiful detail to make it complete, 
and the sequence is particularly well handled. 


Benjamin Franklin’s Return (2 reels) 
Rothacker—A clever approach to. the subject 
of electricity and its usefulness in our everyday 
lives is furnished by the incident of a little auto 
party which stops in the park at the statue of 
Franklin. The children get out and play around 
the base of the statue, while the man in the rear 
seat of the car dozes over his book, the “Life of 
Franklin,” and sees in imagination the scene 
of Franklin and his first experimental kite. At 
this point, much to the astonishment of every- 
one, the Franklin statue comes to life, and the 
old wizard himself comes down to see his wish 
granted, “to return to the world 150 years later 
and see how electricity is used.” 

So, in the motor car whose operation would 
be impossible without electricity, Franklin is 
taken first to visit a coal mine, for coal is so 
necessary to the conversion of energy into etec- 
tricity, and sees the actual blasting and loading 
of coal. At the generating station, the story is 
followed along to the conversion of coal into 
steam which runs the turbines, which in turn 
are connected with the huge generators. 

High 
current to the 


voltage transmission lines carry the 


substation, from which electri- 


city is relayed to homes, mills, farms, offices, 


and electrical transportation lines— 
all of which suggests the hundreds of uses to 
which it is put and our absolute dependence 
on it. In truth, “the made 
over by the little spark Franklin drew from the 
sky.” 


The subject is also available in a single-reel 


hospitals 


world has been 


version. 


available 


N. B.—The foregoing subjects are 


Manu- 


Parkway, 


by application to the Rothacker Film 


facturing Co., 1337-39 Diversey 
Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Grace in Slow Motion (1) Pictorial Clubs Inc. 
—An interesting series of slow motion studies 
showing four dances of 


by the Novagraph, 


different types. Each dance is seen first at nor- 
mal speed, then analyzed in the slow-motion. 


The Petal Dance and the Garland Dance are by 


a solo dancer on the lawn with shrubbery 
background. She is clad in light, filmy 
draperies which add the charm of their sinuous 
movement to the rhythm of the dance. The 


other dances are by a Zuni Indian woman, one 
the Blanket Dance, the other an appeal to the 
god of healing, performed in the depths of the 
forest. The latter ends with the collapse of the 
dancer which is particularly interesting to fol- 
low in the slow-motion. A _ special charm of 
this film lies in the fact that exactly the same 
portion of each dance is shown at the two 
speeds, and the closer the attention paid to the 
normal-speed presentation the greater the in 


terest in slow-motion study following. 

Jack the Giant Killer (1) Pictorial Clubs, Inc 
—Al]ll animation and showing the same familiar 
Laugh-o 

A few 


characters as in other Pictorial Clubs 
grams, the boy, the girl, and the cat 
feet of straight photography at the beginning 


show a would-be-hero boy standing with the 


girl of his dreams before circus posters of a 


giant. His reply to her question as to whether 


he could kill a giant is a long story in fine 


animated drawings of his elaborate and fantas- 
tic adventures in a land of giants, which ended 
in the destruction of four of them with some 
help from the ever-present cat and the rescue 
of the imprisoned girl from her bamboo cage 


(Continued on page 124) 
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(Continued from page I1}) 


cludes an average of six films a week that are 
suitable for children to see. 

The booklet may be had for 25 cents by writing 
to the National Committee for Better Films at 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Prizes for Posters 


YGEIA, a magazine of health, offers to 
H High School pupils seven prizes of $100, 
$60, $40, $30, $25, $20, and $15 respectively, six 
additional prizes of $10 each, ten more prizes of 
$5 each, twenty-five more at $1 each, for the best 
posters on health subjects. The purposes of the 


contest are: first, to stimulate an interest in 


health among pupils in the schools; and, second, 


to secure posters which may be used in extend- 
ing the propaganda for health. 

The jury of award will be Dr. Hugh S. Cum 
S. Public Health 
McCutcheon, cartoonist of 
Dr. William B 
President of the Chicago Normal College. 

Full 


by writing the Poster Editor, 


ming, Surgeon-General] of the U. 


John T. 


Service, Mr. 


the Chicago Tribune, and Owen, 


conditions of the contest be learned 


Hygeia, 535° North 


may 


Dearborn St., Chicago. 
An “Educational Movie Club” 


CERTAIN movie-theatre manager in Gil- 
Ares Arkansas, by name, Mr. G. C. Sweeny, 
has inaugurated a plan which some thousands of 
other exhibitors might do well to try. The 
scheme probably has far richer and finer possi- 
bilities than were dreamed of by the originator, 
in the way of community service which would be 
valuable to his fellow-citizens as well as profitable 
to himself. 

Mr. Sweeny organized an “Educational Movie 
The 

Mr. Sweeny 75 cents 
week for 
Mr. Sweeny in 


Club” with membership contracts and fees 


member contracts to pay 


for a reserved seat once each four 


weeks (children 35 cents), and 


turn contracts to devote his theatre one night each 
week to showing the kind of pictures these mem- 


bers want to see. Certain reels are standard 


for the programs, namely, 2 Pathe News, 1 Pathe 


Other 


frequent consultation 


Review, and 1 genuine educational reel. 
pictures are determined by 
between the manager and the members. 

If the thinking element of any community 
chooses to take the trouble to itself in 
this sort of a plan, some striking results could 


They could make the movie theatre not 


interest 


follow. 


Please Write to Advertisers and 
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‘““HAFTONE”’ 


A Practical Motion Picture and Stereoption Screen 


“It knows no angles” 
used by 


Board of Education, Newark, N. J., in 17 schools to 
date. 

Cass Technical High, Detroit, Mich. 

Salinas High School, Salinas, Calif. 

Englewood High School, Englewood, N. J. 

Nathan Hale School, New Britain, Ct. 

Ridgewoed High School, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Lewistown Public School, Lewistown, Montana. 

City College of New York, New York City, N. Y. 

Iron County School, Cedar City, Utah. 

Lincoln School, Chariestown, W. Va. 

Mitchell City School, Mitchell, So. Dakota. 

Brevard Institute, Brevard, N. C., and many other 
schools. 


HAFTONE screens reproduce in remarkable per- 
fection the delicate halftones and fine detail so greatly 
desired, which are often entirely lost if a proper 
screen is not used. 


RAVEN SCREEN CORPORATION 


345 West 39th Street, New York City, N. Y. 











Mention Tue Epvucational 


1 but absolutely desirable for attend- 
ance by the best class of people in the town, and 
their families, on one night a week. This would 
“new” vis- 


only “safe” 


represent a considerable number of 
itors, for at least the one night, who now do not 
attend at all. These membership fees would rep- 
resent largely a clear addition to the manager’s 
weekly receipts, to which probably no movie man- 
ager now living would object. The “educational 
if made thoroughly entertaining as well 


night,” 
; two can be combined per- 


as “safe” (and the 
fectly), might easily prove in time the “biggest” 
night in the manager’s week. In that case he 
would not be at all averse to a second night of 
the same sort. Logically, of course, the process 
might result in an amazing situation where any 
one in the town might go movieing any night in 
the week without being morally shocked, esthet- 
ically outraged, or intellectually insulted. 

Without anticipating, however, any such mil- 
lennial outcome, we note the interesting fact of 
fundamental importance to the future of the plan. 
It pays the manager, and the same thing is being 
actually started in adjacent towns. There is noth- 
ing in the plan which limits its successful work- 
ing to the state of Arkansas. 

(Continued on page 121) 
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“1000 and One’”’ 


This column will appear regularly in each issue 
of THE EpucaATIONAL SCREEN to present such cor- 
rections, additions and comments as come to our 
attention from month to month with regard to 
the present edition. Material, or mere suggestions 
appropriate to this column, are cordially invited 
from all sources. 

We urge our readers to enter in their own 
copies of the booklet every correction or addi- 
tion here indicated, immediately upon receipt of 
the magazine. Make the entries in ink, with care- 
ful regard for clearness, and the booklet in con- 
junction with the monthly film reviews in the 
magazine will be a source of film information 
always up to date throughout the year. 


Corrections 


Page 3, lines 14-15: 
(See page 12) should read (See page 9). 
Page 54, film No. 1198: 
(10 reels) should read (1 reel). 
Page 60, film No. 1371: 
Cross out the film. 
in playing up Lady Hamilton’s amours. 


Historical values are lost 


Page 108, Producer No. 52: 

Yale pictures are distributed non-theatrically 
by the Yale University Press Film Service, 
not by Pictorial Clubs. See note elsewhere 
in this issue regarding these films. 

Page 108, Producer No. 68: 

Add the very important statement that every 
film of the DeVry Circulations library is 
on non-inflammable stock, standard size 

Page 115, Producer No. XVIII: 

In note under Pictorial Clubs cross out “Yale 
pictures and.” Add “See Chronicles of Amer 
ica, Producer number 52.” 

Page 116, Producer No. 184: 

“Do not distribute film” should read “Distribute 
some films.” 

Page 117, Producer No. XXI: 

Add another exchange of the Society for Vis- 
ual Education. Univ. Extension Division, 301 
California Hall, Berkeley, Calif. (Red Cross 
Films only). 

Page 118, Producer number 222A: 

The Reclamation Service has suspended dis 

tribution of its films, nor are they available 


from any other source at present. Further 
information on these films will be given in 


this column whenever available. 


Comments 


“Allow me to congratulate you most heartily 
upon your new book on Educational Films. Its 
arrangement is excellent and its typography is 
such as to make it very easy to find what one is 
looking for The descriptive comments, fur- 
thermore, are helpful in determining the nature 
of the film. It is, in my judgment, a fine pro- 
duction.” 
(Signed) Frank N 
Department of Education, 
The University of Chicago. 


Freeman, 


“| have your new edition of ‘1,000 and One’. 
No doubt it cost you an immense amount of work, 
but such a booklet is a real necessity for the 
Non-Theatrical world and you deserve all praise 
for its publication. * 

The writer then differs with us em- 
phatically in recommending the film “For- 
ever,” pronouncing it utterly unfit for 
use in any community on moral grounds. 

He then adds very generously 

“My remarks about ‘Forever’ shall not re 
flect in the least upon your great booklet. Gi 
on with your work.” 


(Signed) The Reverend Fr. Placide, Pastor, 


Conception, Mo. 


“Allow me to congratulate you upon the Blue 
Book of Non-Theatrical Films for 1924 which I 
have received recently It has already proved 
very helpful; it is a fine piece of work. This 


last issue of yours is very much better than 
the former ones. You have contributed a great 
deal to the use of films in education throughout 
the country. ...I know that I shall use your 
Blue Book a great deal; it is a comfort to have 
it at hand. 

“Again congratulating you and thanking you 
and your Committee for this splendid piece of 
work, I am 
“Sincerely yours,” 
(Signed) John A, 


Hollinger, Director, 


Dept. of Nature Study and Visualization, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 
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daylight without darkening 


Picture Screen a 
most important and 
far-reaching inven- 
tion as affecting ed- 
ucation. It supplies 
a very real need. 
Every educational in- 
stitution in the coun- 
try ought to be 


when desired. The 


It is made in any 


damage. 





further details of 





. ee a ee 
| Prof. Rob’t McElroy, pity! ’ . 


— University, ———————-—~<‘C OO a J ~ on 
: a “ 
+4 sid th ican Museum of _ 
consider C) 7 _— , — “DERN . - . writes: 
Trans-Lux Daylight The TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT SCREEN can be used in ural History 


ventilation and the expense of satisfactory window coverings. 
It can equally well be used with artificial MET, conditions 
i TRANS-LUX 

is non-inflammable, can be cleaned and rolled up without 
i size for any purpose. 


For the sake of finer and more economical projection, ask 
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thus avoiding poor “phe Trans-Lux 
Daylight Screen is a 
wonder, . . 1 am get- 
ting infinitely finer 
projection than I 
have ever had with 
any other screen. 
Because of its bril- 
liancy, much smaller 
pictures may be used 
and this feature 


room, 


DAYLIGHT SCREEN 

















equipped with these —— 
screens.”” * , 
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(Continued from page 119) 


Unusual Movie Publicity 
We wish we knew the man who wrote the fc 


lowing bit of “publicity” which we happened to 
rescue from the stream of stuff that flows across 
our desk. We should like to 


felt congratulation, not that he would care, but 


offer him our heart 


it would be a real satisfaction to us. The bit in 
question, if not unique, is extremely rare in 
“literature” for it contains more than a suggestion 
of a real thought. In speaking of audiences and 
of their growing demand for art, subtlety and 
realism in the pictures, the writer says 

made with these qualities 


With the growth of 


education in 


“Pictures can hé 
by specialized training 
every profession has come higher 
that particular field. We have recently added to 


our universities departments of commerce and 


journalism. Now we need a faculty of 
picture direction. 

“Most of the successful directors of today grew 
up with the industry We were not taught how 


to direct pictures we pioneered in picture pro- 


duction. Our new ideas came from 
perience. 
“The 
the most 
them will fall the 


appreciation of art 


directors of tomorrow must be among 


intelligent men of the nation. Upon 


greatest burden of raising the 
standard of and the good 
things of life throughout the United States.” 

It is refreshing to know that there is someone 
in the industry who can see and state the situation 
so clearly. The industry as a whole is superbly 


unaware that the vital weakness of the motion 


pictures is the low their makers 
Gog. 


and that we cannot have better pictures until be 


intelligence of 


ter men produce them 


Write to Advertisers 


7 
ease 


Mention Tut 


alone makes a great 
appeal to me.” : 











- 2 


The Yale Pictures 

Pathe Exchanges, Inc., and the Yale University 
Press have issued a joint and emphatic denial that 
the Chronicles of America are to be released soon 
non-theatrical field. No 
such been made and every 
effort the producers and 
distributors alike to encourage attendance at the 


for distribution in the 
arrangements have 
is being put forth by 
alone these films can be seen. 

regret the delay in getting these 
pictures into the non-theatrical field where they 


theatres where 


Much as we 


will ultimately find their greatest sphere of use- 
fulness, we recognize the necessity of such delay. 
obtained through the 
production now going on. Only 
such rentals, and there- 


fore maximum attendance on the theatrical show- 


Maximum rentals must be 
period or ce stly 
the theatres can supply 


1 
} 
! 


ings must be sought. 


Obviously, then, the non-theatrical field will best 


serve its own interests and hasten the day when 
these notable films will be available for its own 
use by encouraging attendance of the interested 


public at every theatre showing these remarkable 


productions. The sooner the theatrical rentals 
can cover the heavy initial cost of the great en- 
terprise, the sooner will the films come within 


the financial reach of the schools and commun- 


ities that will want them as a permanent pos- 


session 


What One Picture Can Be Made to Do 
[he physical surroundings. A portable shack 
a ist Grade classroom in a big Chi- 
a blackboard across the end faced 
tiny chairs—a stereopticon with a single 
not yet lighted but already focussed 
on one end of the blackboard—on the other end 
col- 


serving as 
cago S¢ hool 
by the 
slide in it, 
twelve English words chalked up in a 
umn in ordinary handwriting—a stereoscope on 


the desk, holding one stereograph identical with 
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THE HERALD PICTURES 


The Stream of Life 
A Maker of Men 
Climbing Life’s Hill 
Lest We Forget 
Inspirational Pictures par excellence 
By Rev. James K. Shields 
The Chosen Prince, and Others 
DISTRIBUTED BY 


CHURCH and SCHOOL FILM EXCHANGE 


DES MOINES, IOWA 











VICTOR Portable 
353 ;1 0) 45 (ee), 








the slide in the lantern—nearly full daylight in 
the room. 

The human element. The regular teacher sit- 
ting silent at the side of the room, and a half 


back, the 


dozen other eager spectators at the 

writer among them—a semicircle of ten little 
Polish children, only a few months in school, 
expectantly facing the blackboard and _ totally 


ignorant of the twelve words written thereon 

and finally, standing between the blackboard and 
the pupils, the teacher who was to show us what 
one picture can do. (We shall call him Mr. C., 
but many of our readers know him as John Cur 
Principal at To- 
with the 


tis, formerly a Grade School 
ledo, Ohio, and now for 
Keystone View Co.) 

The problem. To give the ten little 
minds the power to know the meaning, recognize 
hand-written 


Many years 


foreign 
and read the twelve words, and 
use them in sentences—not in a week, not in a 
day, but in one short half-hour—with teacher and 
tots total strangers to each other 
strangers looking on. Could it be The 
writer remembers doubting it very strongly at 
the time. (The words are italicized below.) 
The lesson starts, with a tension of interest and 
curiosity. Mr. C. holds the 
eyes of the first child in the row. 
sinks into it, sinks 
thought of the outside world as the elephant in 


other, and 
done ? 


stereoscope to the 
The little head 
deeper and surrenders all 
the picture stands out in utter reality. 


“Do you know what that animal is?” No an- 
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As the 


word—and 


swer. “It’s an elephant. Say elephant.” 


little girl struggles with the big new 
succeeds—the scope goes to the next child 
“What is that 
“Elephant.” 
“What is on 


animal 2?” 


his back ?” 


“Man.” 

“What has the man in his hand?” 

“Stick.” 

The next child is now leaning over hungrily 
for his chance at the scope. He gets it. 

“Do you see the stick?” 

— 

“Who holds it?” 

“Man.” 


“What is the man sitting on?” 

“Elephant.” 

Then to the next child, “Do you know what we 
call the elephant’s 

“We call it 

“Trunk.” 


The scope goes back t 


nose?” No answer. 


a trunk. Say it.” 


the first children again 
word, with constant repetition 
Then to the fifth child, 


to fasten the new 
of all the words so far. 
and so on at increasing speed, developing tusks, 
block (carried on elephant’s tusks), eye, ear, foot, 
The youngsters are 


feet, one, two, three. four. 


now spattering out the words in chorus. The 
rapid-fire repetition by both pupils and teacher 
is burning in the new words. Before the end of 
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“Pictures Speak a Universal Language” 


Modern pedagogical methods require Visual 
Education material. 


Stereographs and Lantern Slides afford logical 
material for modern methods. 


Keystone Stereographs and Lantern Slides, 
arranged in sets and conveniently indexed, 
meet all pedagogical requirements. 


Keystone Representatives are trained and 
experienced educators. 
demonstrate Keystone material in your class- 
Write today for catalogues and an 


Mount Sir Donald, British Columbia room. 
Canadu ° ° 
Copyright K. \ interview. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc., Meadville, Penna. 


Keystone has purchased the Stereoscopic and Lantern Slide Department of Underwood & Underwood. 


They will be glad to 








the semi-circle is reached all the words are known 
and the last little investigator on the end of the 
line tucks his small face into the magic scope and 
reads off every word from the picture. 

hiteen 


The scope’s part is over, and minutes 


have gone. Significant minutes, for both the ten 


small minds and the spectators 

Mr. C. snaps a switch, and the children slide 
to the front edge of their chairs with electric 
interest at seeing the same picture on the black 
hoard. They know all about that pictur A 


few minutes with the pointer, first in Mr. C.'s 


hand and then in their own, proves it 

Now Mr. C. writes each word directly on the 
blackboard picture on the corresponding object 
at the dictation of the semicircle He snaps 
off the switch, and there alone on the board 


stand the words, their words. The magic of the 


picture is still working, however, for they read 
off the words 
And then 


“Show me the 


glibly by their picture position. 


same words in this column over 


here.” 


The tousled heads wag right and left as they 


identify the column words by the picture words. 


There is some hesitation, there are some poor 


guesses, but soon the wagging stops. They need 
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only the column and the picture words are erased. 
will talk about the picture.” Mr. 
C. makes the first sentence and writes it out in 


“Now we 


full across the top of the board. 

The Man has a Stick. 

three new words here, but they are 
follow- 


There ar 


soon acquired for they re-occur in the 
ing sentences made by the children. 
The elephant has a trunk. 
The elephant has two ears, etc. 
The board is soon filled solidly with these cre- 
ations, and one or two big sentences at the bot- 
tom use all the new words. And there are still 
five minutes left of the half-hour. 
Now for the test. Mr. C. and the pointer— 


They 
chorus—individually. 


the youngsters and their new possessions. 


read from their seats—in 


Then the 


very young 


pointer skips here and there but the 
stay with it. 
be it admitted that he had made 
the best showing of all—takes the pointer and 
aloud the several 
Another boy, the second 
the same and with fewer hesitations— 


Americans doggedly 


Finally one boy 
reads entire board, with 
hesitations of 


he st, dos 5 


course. 


and the time limit is up. 
Much had happened to those ten small minds 


in that short half-hour. Just how much to each 
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Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


Chicago 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Bausch & Lomb 
Low Power 
Projection Microscope 


Throws image of microscopic 
object, magnified as much as 
180 diameters, upon screen be- 
fore entire class. Easily at- 
tached to any projection ma- 
chine. State diameter of lense 
when ordering. 


Price $20.00 


Washington 
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mind, we could not know, of course. We did 
know, however, that an extraordinary amount of 
sound material had been brought within their 
mental reach, under ideal conditions of interest 
and attention, and sane teaching through the next 
day or two would make the acquisitions perma- 
nent. As to the immediate results there could be 
no question, and the next few minutes brought in- 
teresting further proof. 

The regular teacher, who had sat through it 
all with keen interest, was still a bit skeptical. 

“Mr. C.,” she began, “the two boys who read 
last were easily the best students in the whole 
group. I should like to see what a slower one 
could do with the board.” 

“Certainly. Won’t you name one?” 

“Well, suppose you try Irene, there.” 

The tow-headed tot took the pointer and 
marched stolidly to the board. It seemed rather 
a cruel test of a lesson already more than ordi- 
narily impressive, for obviously Irene, if not the 
dumbest in the group, must have strong leanings 
in that direction. But there was no cause to 
worry over Irene. With yellow head hardly as 
high as the blackboard tray—so that it required 
both pointer and tiptoes to reach the top line 
of the writing—Irene read confidently and stead- 


Please Write to Advertisers and 


ily, pointing definitely to each word as she pro- 
nounced it, hesitating just once on the way down 
the whole board, at the terrible word “tusks,” and 
making one mistake in her final statement to the 
effect that “The elephant has one feet.” The 
writer confesses to a strong desire to hug Irene 
and to ask John Curtis if her performance didn’t 
stagger even him, just a trifle. 

We of this magazine have long believed that 
pictures were powerful aids in teaching. We 
are still of the same opinion. 


° ° 
Film Reviews 
(Concluded from page 118) 

ina tree. A lively and rapid tale which keeps 
the eyes busy. Again, there is little to remind 
of the classic tale. It is extremely modernized. 

Future Greats (1) Pictorial Clubs, Inc.— 
Intended to show that no danger threatens the 
future of American sports as long as we con- 
tinue to “catch ’em young.” Various sports are 
shown in practice by youngsters from 18 months 
to ten years, but the chief features of interest 
are two. <A charming little 7-year old girl 
shows various golf strokes in amazingly fine 
form and a ten-year old boy does the same in 
tennis. 
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EASTMAN 
SAFETY FILM 


Eliminates the need for an enclosed 
booth because it provides the safety 
that caution demands. 


Identified for Eastman Film quality 
and for safety film safety by ‘‘East- 
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